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APRIL. 
April, April, 
Laugh thy girlish laughter; 
Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears! 
April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest, 
If I tell thee, sweetest, 
All my hopes and fears, 
April, April, 
Laugh thy golden laughter, 
But, the moment after, 
Weep thy golden tears! 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


A BALLAD OF THE ARMADA. 


King Philip had vaunted his claims; 

He had sworn for a year he would sack 
us; 

With an army of heathenish names 

He was coming to fagot and stack us; 

Like the thieves of the sea he would 
track us, 

And shatter our ships on the main; 

But we had bold Neptune to back us— 

And where are the galleons of Spain? 


His caracks were christened of dames 

To the kirtles whereof he would tack us; 

With his saints and his gilded stern- 
frames 

He had thought like an eggshell to crack 
us; 

Now Howard may get to his Flaccus, 

And Drake to his Devon again, 

Ana Hawkins bowl] rubbers to Bacchus— 

bor where are the galleons of Spain? 


Let his Majesty hang to St. James 

The axe that he whetted to hack us; 

He must play at some lustier games 

Or at sea he can hope to out-thwack us; 
To his mines of Peru he would pack us 
To tug at his bullet and chain; 

Alas! that his greatness should lack us!— 
But where are the galleons of Spain? 


ENVOY. 
Gloriana!—the Don may attack us 
Whenever his stomach be fain; 
He must reach us before he can rack 


And where are the galleons of Spain? 


AusTIN DOBSON. 


EARTH’S SECRET. 


Not solitarily in fields we find 

Earth’s secret open, though one page is 
there; 

Her plainest, such as children spell, and 
share 

With bird and beast; raised letters for the 
blind. 

Not where the troubled passions toss the 
mind, 

In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 

It hangs for those who hither, thither fare, 

Close interthreading nature with our kind. 

‘ney, hearing History speak, of what men 
were, 

And have become, are wise. The gain is 
great 

In vision and solidity; it lives. 

Yet at a thought of life apart from her, 

Solidity and vision lose their state, 

For Earth, that gives the milk, the spirit 
gives. 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 


EAST COAST LULLABY. 


Day has barred her windows close, and 
gangs wi’ quiet feet; 

Nicht, wrapt in coat o’ grey, steals saftly 
doon the street; 

Birdies deep in feathered nest bid the 
world adieu— 

Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


One by one the glimmerin’ een aboot the 
harbor dark 

Wink an’ blink an’ fa’ to gloom; scarce is 
left a spark. 

Ne’er a thing but wind and waves’ll moan 
the lang nicht through— 

Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


Frae the sea the wind blaws wild like a 
pibroch shrill; 

Grant the Lord there’s naught to fear, 
naught o’ wae or ill! 

When ye’re grown my heart ’ll ache, son- 
nie, jist for you— 

Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


Will ye sail awa’ at dawn, to net the her- 
rin’ fine? 

Will ye track the monster whale yon 
where north-lichts shine? 

Mither-heart’s a bonnie star, steady, clear 


and true— 
Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 
Speaker. BLANCHE LINDSAY. 














Dream and Reality. 


From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
DREAM AND REALITY. 

There is an extraordinary resem- 
blance between our dreams and the per- 
ceptions of our waking hours. Persons, 
things, events, present the same char- 
acteristics, and our belief in their 
reality is as absolute in the sleeping as 
in the waking state. This last is a 
point which cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized: the completeness and in- 
tensity of our own sense of reality in 
dreams. Our emotions are as keen and 
strong as when we are awake; our joys 
often have a peculiarly delicious flavor; 
our pains are as cruel if not more so. 
The latter indeed are sometimes mys- 
teriously poignant and hopeless; they 
have a character of infinity—seldom 
present in the sufferings of actual life. 
Who does not know the fantastically 
horrible torture of certain nightmares? 
Who has not experienced in dreams that 
immensity of anguish in which the soul 
is entirely submerged? Who has not 
felt in his dreams—on the night, say, 
after a separation, after some dearly be- 
loved creature has gone away—that 
immeasurable desolation which renders 
the moment of waking so sweet and re- 
invests that love which may have re- 
ceived a chill with all its pristine 
ardor? In any case, the dream-anguish 
is as real as that of waking, and we take 
it just as seriously. The existence of 
what we see and feel is exactly as evi- 
dent in the sleeping as in the waking 
state. 

Descartes expresses this thought very 
clearly and vividly in his first Medita- 
tion. “How often have I not seemed to 
myself, in dreams, to be in some par- 
ticular place, to be dressed, to be sitting 
by the fireside, when all the while I 
was lying naked in my bed? My im- 
pression at this present moment is that 
I see this paper with waking eyes, that 
tue head which I shake is not a drowsy 
one, that I stretch forth my hand con- 
sciously, of set purpose and design, and 
that what hapened to me, in sleep, is 
not as clear and convincing as all this. 
Yet when I come to think of it, I re- 
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member that I have been many a time 
deceived by similar illusions in sleep; 
and as I continue to ponder on the mat- 
ter, I perceive, to my astonishment, that 
there are really no certain signs where- 
by sleep can be distinguished from wak- 
ing, and that, for all I know, I may be 
asleep even now.” 

Nevertheless, we recognize an antith- 
esis between the dream and tue 
reality. The waking world is, for us, 
the only true world; the world of 
dreams appears purely interior and 
ch.merical. The incoherence and ab- 
surdity of dreams astonish and amuse 
us; and we are confounded by the no- 
tion that we were able to credit such 
nonsense, even in our sleep. In short, 
the word “dream” is a synonym for illu- 
sion, phantasmagoria, all that is ficti- 
tious. I will endeavor to state the 
clearest of the prevailing theories of the 
nature of dreams, all of which rest on 
the assumption that the perceptions of 
the waking state are true, while the 
visions of sleep are false; and all an- 
swer, after a fashion, the three main 
questions—Whence do dreams come? 
Why are they incoherent? and Why do 
we, at the time, mistake them for reali- 
ties? First, the origin of dreams is ex- 
plained in a very simple manner. They 
are partial revivals and new combina- 
tions of sensations previously expe- 
rienced; that is to say, they are con- 
fused reflections of real things. Some- 
times, however, they are produced by 
immediate impressions, made upon the 
half-awakened senses. A touch, the 
way one is lying, the state of the or- 
ganic functions, can also become the 
causes or occasions of dreams. The in- 
coherence of dreams presents no real 
difficulty. It depends upon two things— 
the quiescence of the “reflective facul- 
ties’—judgment, reason, volition—the 
faculties of choice and control—and the 
unbridled sway of imagination, and the 
association of ideas. As for our belief 
in the reality of the objects perceived in 
dreams, it depends on the mere me- 
chanical action of mental images. It is 


laid down as a first principle, that “Any 
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image not contradicted by a stronger 
image produces the effect of a real ob- 
ject.” Thus the problem solves itself. 
The senses are asleep. Our mental 
images are no longer contradicted by 
our normal sensations, and this is why 
we take them for realities. Moreover, 
our reflective faculties are also be- 
numbed, and therefore powerless, in the 
absence of sensation, to counteract our 
mental images by reason and recollec- 
tion. Hence a faith in the reality of 
these images as absolute as it is un- 
reasoning. 

We see, then, that the notion of an 
opposition between dreaming and wak- 
ing is a classic and consecrated one; on 
the one hand illusion, confused reflec- 
tion and incoherence; on the other, solid 
and permanent reality. Our object is to 
show how much of error and prejudice 
is involved in this notion, and that the 
dream and the reality are not so en- 
tirely unlike. We would not hence con- 
clude that reality is “chimerical,” but 
at least that it is provisional and tran- 
sitory, and that we have good reason 
to expect that we may sometime awake 
from it. 


‘ 

What, then, are the differences, usually 
considered so conspicuous, between the 
dream and the reality? 

A notable one, of which it would 
hardly be necessary to speak, were it 
not considered by many persons who 
have never reflected on these questions 
the principal one, is the alleged gulf be- 
tween the dream and the waking per- 
ceptions. “When I am awake,” they 
say, ‘I can convince myself of the 
reality of objects, because my senses 
control one another. I see what seems 
a tree; but if I have the slightest doubt 
about it, I go and touch it, and hesita- 
tion is at an end. The tree is real, and 
I am not dreaming. Just so, I detect 
the fragrance of a rose; but if I do not 
trust my sense of smell, I look for the 
rose, I finger it, and my certainty be- 
comescomplete. Iseeaclever bitof scene- 
painting, and I say to myself, ‘Is that 


a real house or a painted one? I go 
near enough to touch it, and the illusion 
vanishes.” In our waking hours, there- 
fore, the reality of objects is guaranteed 
to us by the agreement of our different 
senses. In dreams, on the contrary, our - 
senses are asleep, and we cannot verify 
the reality of our vision. And this is 
why we are its dupes until the moment 
when our senses awake, and we per- 
ceive our error. 

It is plain, nevertheless, that this con- 
tradiction is purely imaginary. The 
truth is that our senses control and con- 
firm one another in dreams, exactly as 
they do in our waking hours. I dream 
not merely that I see a thing, but that 
I touch and hear it. I dream of meeting 
a friend. I fancy that I see him; but I 
fancy also that I grasp his hand, and 
hear the tones of his voice. Upon this 
point, the identity of the two states is 
absolute. Dreaming as waking, we 
think that we receive simultaneously 
the testimony of all the senses. The 
object which appears to me in a dream 
is an “assemblage of sensations,” 
visual, tactile, muscular, auditory, 
sometimes even olfactory, precisely 
like the object which confronts me 
when I am awake. 

Another difference, to the popular 
mind, is this: “When we are awake,” 
men say, “the reality of objects is guar- 
anteed by the consensus of different 
minds. I see a tree, but I am not the 
only one who sees it. All the other 
persons present see it as well as I. I 
have but to point it out to you, and you 
see it. I touch it, but you can touch it 
also. I hear the rustle of its foliage, 
and so do you. And this it is precisely 
which assures me that the tree is not 
imaginary. If, on looking in its direc- 
tion, you saw nothing and nobody else 
saw anything, I should be forced to con- 
clude that I was under an hallucina- 
tion. In practical life, our perceptions 
are thus perpetually controlled by the 
perceptions of others. A sleeping man, 
on the contrary, pursues alone and un- 
checked the fantastic vision in his own 
mind. Others do not see what he sees, 
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nor touch what he touches, nor hear 
what he hears. He is enclosed within a 
luminous but hermetically sealed 
sphere. He is not in harmony with 
other minds. While the impressions of 
waking are collective, those of dreaming 
are individual and incommunicable.” 

But this pretended contrast is no 
more real than the preceding one. It is 
undoubtedly true that once wide awake, 
we change our point of view, and our 
nocturnal vision appears to us, from that 
moment, purely interior, solitary and 
subjective. But, notwithstanding the 
popular delusion, so long as we are 
dreaming, things happen exactly as they 
dowhenwe areawake. During the wak- 
ing state we certainly find ourselves 
mixed up with other men, who see the 
things that we see; and in dreams it 
is precisely the same. Do we not often 
dream of seeing some sight in company 
with several other persons? Do we not 
dream of conversing with a friend, ex- 
changing views, finding ourselves in 
agreement with him? There is no dis- 
tinction here, but rather an absolute 
identity between dreaming and waking. 
The state of mind, the conviction, the 
sensation are alike in both cases. The 
man who dreams sees himself, believes 
himself, feels himself in communica- 
tion with his kind, exactly as does the 
waking man. When we are roused 
from sleep, we perceive our mistake, 
but what of that? It does not alter the 
fact that our faith was implicit while 
our slumber lasted, and the gist of the 
whole matter lies here. For, after all, 
how do I know that I shall not awake 
some day from the state which I now 
call waking? And were I to do so, who 
knows but that waking state would it- 
self appear to me like a subjective con- 
dition—a solitary dream? It should 
also be observed that collective testi- 
mony is not a decisive test of the differ- 
ence between reality and illusion, for 
the reason that there are such things as 
collective hallucinations. 

Now, however, we come to a more im- 
portant difference; one which lies at the 
bottom of all the rest, and does indeed 
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seem an essential characteristic and 
distinguishing mark of the dream. I 
speak of its disorderly, wayward, in- 
coherent and inconsistent character. 
The visions of a dream succeed one 
another without connection; no law 
determines their sequence; they are the 
sport of unbridled fancy, defying, at all 
points, the normal order of things. We 
are instantaneously transported from 
one country to another; we pass, at a 
bound, from infancy to old age. The 
most essential laws of thought are per- 
petually violated—there is a grotesque 
disproportion between cause and effect. 
Metamorphoses, disappearances, fairy- 
like apparitions and inexplicable cir- 
cumstances abound. The absurd is 
realized, and the so-called law of con- 
tradiction is as little respected as any 
other. We are two people at once, and 
in two places at a time. We utter 
speeches and maintain discussions of 
which the logic is so strange, the sense 
so illusory, the arrangement so fantas- 
tic, that we find it impossible, on awak- 
ing, to recover their thread. An accom- 
plished psychologist, M. Delboeuf, suc- 
ceeded one morning in jotting down the 
last phrase of a book he had been read- 
ing in his dream, and which struck him 
as peculiarly lucid. The phrase was as 
follows: “Man, educated by woman, 
and alienated by aberrations, forces 
into the line of progress the facts es- 
tablished by an analysis of tertiary na- 
ture!” Here then surely there is a 
radical difference: dreams are incohe- 
rent; reality is logical. 

Yet it may be doubted whether this 
distinction is any more valid than its 
predecessors. It should be remem- 
bered, in the first place, that there are 
dreams—though not many—in which 
everything proceeds naturally and regu- 
larly; while reality, on the other hand, 
is by no means exempt from caprice 
and improbability. I prefer however to 
make straight for the main objection. 
It seems to me that we are the dupes of 
an evident illusion, and that the con- 
trast between the chaos of dreams and 
the consistency of reality is itself more 














, 
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apparent than real. Our dreams appear 
chaotic, it is true, but the essential 
point, which is constantly overlooked, 
is that they appear so only when we are 
awake. Just so long as we are dreaming 
all that we see seems quite simple, nor- 
mal,andregular. Weareneversurprised 
at what happens; it appears altogether 
natural for us to be in two countries at 
once, and we perfectly understand the 
transformation of one individual into 
another. Those of our own speeches 
which will be most unthinkable after we 
wake, often seem to be characterized by 
a wonderful perspicacity. We are fain 
to admire the facility, the spirit and 
the luminous continuity of our own 
talk. We are delighted at the address 
and assurance with which we find our- 
selves moving among pure ideas; our 
demonstrations are infinitely cogent. It 
is in dreams, perhaps, that we get our 
very clearest conception of proof. The 
phrase quoted above, which was res- 
cued from dreamland by M. Delbcecuf, 
appeared to him in his dream to be one 
of dazzling brilliancy. 

The fact is, then, that things happen 
in the same way in the dreaming and 
waking states, and seem to us, at the 
time, just as natural and regular in the 
one as in the other. That the circum- 
stances of the dream strike us as ab- 
surd, after we wake, does not signify. 
They only appear so by comparison, 
and from the waking man’s point of view, 
which is plainly not the same as that of 
the dreamer. It may well be that if 
ever we do awake from what we now 
consider our waking state, the things 
which we hold to be real and rational 
will appear positively absurd, and we 
shall be stupefied at the tenacity with 
which we once clung to senseless com- 
binations and impossible phantoms. 

A fourth difference remains to be con- 
sidered. Real life, it is said, forms a 
continuous whole, while dreams are 
disjointed fragments. The sequencc of 
my days constitutes a compact and in- 
tegral existence. I resume to-day my 
life of yesterday; to-morrow I shall re- 
sume my life of to-day. The course of 


that life is but suspended by sleep; I 
start in the morning from the point 
which I had reached the night before. 
I find myself amid the same surround- 
ings, busy with the same thoughts, 
harassed by the same cares, caught in 
the same gearing of events, or whirl- 
pool of passion. It is the self-same 
thread reunited. But our dreams, we 
are told, have no vital interconnection. 
One night’s dream has nothing to do 
with another night’s dream. It is all 
but certain that when I fall asleep to- 
night I shall not behold again the land- 
scape and the personages of last night’s 
vision, nor recover its conditions and 
impressions. A delicious romance may 
be succeeded by a diabolical nightmare. 
In short, our dreams are not merely in- 
herently and essentially inconsistent, 
they are inconsistent with one another. 
Some such thought as this was in Pas- 
eal’s mind when he wrote: “If we were 
by way of dreaming the same thing 
every night, it would affect us just as 
much as the objects which we see every 
day. Were an artisan to dream for 
twelve hours each night that he was a 
king, he would be almost as happy, I 
fancy, as the king who should dream 
for twelve hours each night that he was 
an artisan. But since no two dreams 
are alike, and the same dream is always 
changing, our sleeping visions move us 
much less than our waking ones. More- 
over, the latter have comparative con- 
tinuity, and when they change they 
change less abruptly; save in excep- 
tional cases, as, for instance, when we 
are travelling, and then we say, I feel 
as if I were in a dream. For life itself 
is a dream, only a trifie less unstable 
than the other.” 

But what are we to conclude about 
this last distinction between dream 
and reality? I cannot see that it is 
really any more important than the 
others. For at what moment do we 
become aware of the discontinuity and 
inconsistency of our successive dreams? 
Is it while these dreams are still in 
progress? Not at all. Just so long as 
the dream lasts, I seem to be leading a 
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life whose conditions have always been 
the same. I have not the least notion 
that the dream of the moment has been 
preceded by other dreams uncon- 
nected with it. On the contrary, ex- 
actly as when awake, I have an impres- 
sion of one single, infinite series of 
events; of an unbroken and endless evo- 
lution. It is really one nore point of 
resemblance between dreaming and 
waking; both convey an impression of 
continuity and ot unity. The events 
of the dream look otherwise to us when 
we wake, of course, but should we ever 
awake from what we now call waking, 
may it not be that the seeming conti- 
nuity of our present state would disap- 
pear in its turn, and it would seem to 
us to have been composed of disjointed 
and incongruous fragments? 

For the same illusion haunts us every- 
where. We judge our dreams, not by 
what they are, but by what they seem 
to us when we are awake. Instead of 
noting the impressions of the dreamer 
while a man dreams, we note his im- 
pressions about his dream after his 
waking. Instead of asking him 
whether his nocturnal life seemed natu- 
ral and reasonable to him at the time, 
we ask him whether it strikes him as 
extravagant now. By so doing, we 
completely invalidate the comparison: 
for our object is to compare our normal 
life with our dreaming life; and if we 
judge our normal life by our sensations 
while we are in it, we should do the 
same by the life of dreams. If we in- 
sist upon judging our dream life from 
the waking point of view, we ought to 
judge our waking life from a third 
point of view, which is imaginary, or 
nearly so. In short, the things cannot 
be compared. But the same kind of 
illusion always attends our transition 
from one state to another. The sorrows 
of childhood are pronounced trifling, 
because their occasions appear trifling 
to us, as we are now. To the bather, 
after he is dried and dressed and 
warmed by the sunshine, the water in 
which he has been voluptuously dis- 
porting feels icy cold, and he wonders 
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how he endured it. The man who 
comes out of brilliant daylight into a 
shut-up room can distinguish nothing, 
and wonders how anybody can see 
there. Just so the waking man finds 
his dream chimerical and absurd. 

All the other differences upon which 
psychologists have insisted vanish of 
themselves. Maine de Biran, for in- 
stance, true to his pet theory, finds in 
the will the essential difference between 
sleeping and waking. The distinguish- 
ing feature of the dream, according to 
him, is the absence of volition, in other 
words, of attention. If we believe in 
our dreams, despite their extravagance, 
it is precisely because we give them no 
voluntary attention. We are thus un- 
able to compare one part of a dream 
with another, and hence to detect its 
absurdity and consequent unreality. 
“Dreams,” he says, “exclude all active 
exercise of the faculty of attention, as 
is proved by the preposterous character 
of most of them. Everything goes to 
show that the dreaming state is incom- 
patible with that exercise of voluntary 
attention and recollection which would 
enable us to compare the different parts 
of a dream among themselves, or the 
entire dream with reality.” Here we 
have but to signalize the self-same delu- 
sion that has been noted heretofore. It 
seems to me, after I am awake, that I 
ean have exercised no volition during 
sleep; but while the dream lasted, I 
was conscious of performing acts of vo- 
lition; I deliberated, decided, fixed my 
attention, reflected and compared. 
The same exceptions are to be taken 
with reference to the immorality of 
dreams—so strongly insisted on by cer- 
tain authors—and notably by M. 
Radestock in his essay entitled “Schlaf 
und Traum.” No doubt we often find 
upon awaking that we have committed 
in our dream an act of immorality, or 
rather of unmorality, which is simply 
odious. But while we were dreaming, 
we had our moral ideas and sentiments; 
our scruples, our remorse, our indigna- 
tion and contempt, just as when awake, 
and it signifies little that they should 
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seem to us afterwards to have been sin- 
gularly distributed. And so with that 
change in the so-called ‘‘rhythm of 
time” on which many pschycologists 
dwell. Undoubtedly there is a change 
in our estimate of duration. We seem 
sometimes to have lived long years in 
the few hours or moments of slumber. 
But this again is largely an illusion of 
the waking moment. Once fairly 
aroused, we reckon the duration of the 
events of our dream by the ordinary 
laws of real life and we imagine be- 
tween the different tableaux of the 
dream those necessarily intervening 
ones which would require a long lapse 
of time. 

As for the mutations of personality 
and alterations of character which 
take place in dreams, I might dispute 
them upon the same ground, but I pre- 
fer to take a different line. It may be 
questioned whether, in lieu of being 
transformed, our characters are not 
more completely characteristic during 
dreams than at other times, and simply 
exhibited more nakedly and crudely. I 
have often been startled by the psycho- 
logical revelations of the dream. A 
fault or a weakness which we would 
never confess in our normal state will 
sometimes come out with inexorable 
clearness. We yield to the allurement 
of temptations which we repudiate 
when awake. Meannesses which we 
had buried in the depths of our being 
come to light. Antipathies which we 
never acknowledged, even to ourselves, 
are betrayed. Smothered longings 
burst out. Hidden passions are de- 
clared. Things happen, as in a drama, 
whereby the very bases of our being 
are inevitably laid bare. How often we 
say to ourselves when awaking: “It is 
true! Under those circumstances I 
should have acted exactly so. I never 
should have thought it; I am not proud 
of it. But it is true.” All persons who 
are really honest with themselves have, 
some time or other, I am sure, expe- 
rienced this. We had not known that 
we were like that, but we recognized 


ourselves. 


II. 


The truth is that there are but two 
real differences between dreaming and 
waking, and it remains for us to ex- 
amine the importance of these. The 
first is this: that when I am awake, I 
know there is another state which I call 
dreaming, whereas while I dream I do 
not know that there is another state 
which I call waking. When I am 
awake, I remember that I have 
dreamed; that I lived, for a time, 
a fantastic and visionary life, and re- 
turned from it to my real life, which is 
entirely distinct and separate from the 
other. Iam in a “first state,” but I rec- 
ognize the fact that there is a “second 
state,” and it is precisely because I am 
able to compare them, that the one 
seems to me absurd with reference to 
the other. When I am dreaming, on the 
contrary, I have no suspicion of another 
state, out of which I have come, and 
into which I am to return, a separate 
and radically different state; I never 
compare the visions of my dream with 
the scenes of the waking world, because 
I do not know that there is any such 
world. If I did I might find it absurd 
in comparison with the world of 
dreams; but as it is I draw no compari- 
sons, because I have no consciousness 
of being in a “second state” at all, I 
seem always to have been living the 
dream life, and it strikes me, at the 
time, as perfectly natural. It is true 
that I occasionally ask myself, in a 
dream, whether I may not be dreaming, 
but it is a mere verbal interrogation; 
words which I repeat without compre- 
hending their sense. I make no real dis- 
tinction between the two states; and the 
proof of this is, that I invariably reply 
to myself that I am not dreaming, but 
living in full reality. The waking state 
knows the dream; the dream does not 
know the waking state. 

The second difference—the simplest 
and most striking of all—and in fact, 
the only genuine one, since it implies 
the one just noted, is that we wake from 
our dreams but we do not wake from 
reality. This is plainly the ground of 
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the popular distinction between reality 
and dreams; the reason why we take 
the former seriously, and the latter 
not. The dream is followed by an 
awakening; the awakening involves a 
complete change in our point of view, 
and it is under the influence of this 
change that we smile at the dream out 
of which we have come, and marvel 
that we can have believed it so implic- 
itly, suffered in it so keenly or derived 
from it so delicious a sense of enjoy- 
ment. From the point of view of the 
awakened man, subjected to the logic 
and judged by the principles of the 
awakened man, the dream appears ri- 
diculous, disjointed and inconsistent. 
Each separate dream is inconsistent 
with itself and all are inconsistent with 
one another. But now, at least, and 
under the normal conditions of hu- 
manity, we never awake from what we 
eall waking. We never pass into 
another state, whence we might look 
down upon reality, and judge it from 
a distance, as we now judge our 
dreams. If a dream could last a life- 
time we should never suspect that we 
were deceived by it, and reality is noth- 
ing more nor less than a life-long 
dream. 

These two differences are indisput- 
able. Are they also important and 
radical? They explain the popular no- 
tion, but do they justify it? We see the 
reason why dream and reality are con- 
trasted, but is it just so to contrast 
them? Is it, in the first place, an in- 
dubitable sign of the heterogeneity of 
the two states that while I wake I 
know that I have dreamed, whereas 
while I dream I do not know that I 
may wake? I do not think so. It is a 
sign that the two states differ in de- 
gree, but not that they differ in nature. 
The case frequently occurs among hyp- 
notized subjects that they are first put 
into a somnambulistic state which is 
numbered two, and then magnetized 
again, just as if they were awake, and 
put into a new somnambulistic state 
which is numbered three. And then 
what happens? Why, that in state 
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three they remember state two, while in 
state two they have no notion of state 
three. “Lucy three” (I quote from the 
“Automatisme Psychologique” of M. 
Pierre Janet, p. 87) “has a complete 
recollection of her normal existence. 
She also remembers her previous con- 
ditions of somnambulism, and whatever 
she may have said, as Lucy two. ... 
It was a slow and difficult business to 
awaken this subject, after the few mo- 
ments of syncope already described. 
She first came back to ordinary som- 
nambulism, but Lucy tivo could not then 
tell me what had happened to Lucy three. 
She thought she had been sound asleep 
and said nothing.” There is thus the 
same difference between successive 
somnambulistic states that there is be- 
tween sleeping and waking. Dream 
knows not waking, any more than state 
two knows state three; but waking 
does know dream as state three knows 
state two. Yet state two and state 
three are states of the same nature, and 
it is therefore possible that dreaming 
and waking may also be of the same 
nature. 

The second difference is, as we have 
said before, the only one which is 
equally apparent to the popular mind 
and the careful investigator. In the 
one case there is an awakening, and in 
the other there is none. But is not even 
this rather a superficial and provisional 
than a radical and definitive difference? 
It is true, no doubt, broadly speaking, 
that we do not awake from reality; 
that there is no third state in which 
reality itself appears illusory and in- 
consistent; appears, in fact, like a 
dream. The two points upon which I 
would insist are that it is only true for 
the time being, and under the ordinary 
conditions of humanity. 

First, it is true only for the time be- 
ing. It is possible, in short, that an 
awakening from what we now call 
waking may some day take place. It 
is possible that we may pass into a new 
state which will be to waking what 
waking is to sleep; or, to adopt the lan- 
guage of hypnotism, it is possible that 
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state one and state two will be followed 
by state three. It is possible, of course, 
that death may be our awakening into 
the third state, and it is hardly too 
much to say that this idea lies at the 
bottom of almost all religions. It is 
possible that when this second awaken- 
ing arrives, we shall be amazed at our 
previous confidence in the world of 
sense; amazed that we can ever have 
mistaken a fleeting state for a final one, 
an ephemeral world for the sole and ab- 
solute world, a transitory existence for 
the only veritable existence. It is pos- 
sible that we shali then seem to our- 
selves to have been dreaming—which 
would not necessarily mean, as I shall 
presently show, that we have been the 
dupes of a pure chimera, but merely 
that we had confounded the transitory 
with the permanent. Such a future is 
not certain, but it is possible; and from 
the moment that we recognize it as such 
we are no longer authorized to find a 
radical contrast between dream and 
reality; to declare the one false and the 
other true; to root ourselves firmly in 
the world of sense while we make light 
of our dreams. : 

And in the second place it is true only 
for average humanity. It seems quite 
evident that there is, for exceptional 
persons, even in this present life, a sort 
of half-awakening. Certain men ap- 
proach, if they do not attain, that third 
state, in which life would appear like a 
dream. This demi-waking is induced in 
three special ways: by science, by meta- 
physics and by religion. For what is 
science, if it be not the revelation of a 
new world totally dissimilar to the 
world of sense? Where we see light 
and colors, we are told that there is an 
invisible ether, vibrating at the rate of 
from four to seven trillions of times a 
second. Where we hear a sound, soft or 
loud, high-pitched or low, we are told 
that there are only material vibrations, 
longer or shorter as the case may be. 
Where we perceive only a manifold and 
motley variety of phenomena, we are 
assured that there is but one phenome- 
non—motion. Now these formulas do 
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not signify, as people are apt to believe, 
that light, color and sound do not exist, 
but they do signify that there is some- 
thing else; that if we could only acquire 
new senses, a new universe would open 
before us; that we should see, not 
merely a red color, but four tril- 
lions of vibrations in a second, which 
is the same as saying that the savant is 
already half awake; that he has en- 
tered half-way into a higher, or, at all 
events, a different reality. 

In metaphysics, the awakening pro- 
ceeds a step farther. A really “dog- 
matic” metaphysician—one who thor- 
oughly believes in his own doctrine—as, 
for instance, Plato or Spinoza, is a 
man who is even now living in a new 
world, and who contemplates with de- 
tachment, and in a sort of twilight re- 
moteness, the pretended “reality” in 
which the rest of us are involved. For 
what is it that is affirmed by metaphys- 
ical science generally? Sometimes, 
that what really exists is an everlast- 
ing rain of atoms in infinite space. All 
the rest is mere seeming. But “all the 
rest” is the totality of nature as per- 
ceived by our senses. In short, nature 
is the dream, and the invisible and im- 
palpable atom is the reality. For 
others, the only things that really exist 
are immaterial forces, conscious minds. 
“The rest” comprises that whole corpo- 
real world to which we are so strongly 
attached. In short, the sense of exten- 
sion is all a dream, from which the 
spiritualist would awaken us. Others 
again think that there is but one sole 
self-existent being; all the rest is phan- 
tasy. But “all the rest,” in this in- 
stance, is the multitude of individuals, 
the plurality of persons and things, the 
private and independent life of every 
one of us. That is to say, the world of 
individual being, the world of “mul- 
tiple,” is the dream-world, out of which 
the pantheist is to awaken us. To sum 
up: for every true metaphysician, as for 
Plato, what the vulgar call “real’’ per- 
sons and things are but a succession 
of shadows within a cave. The true 


reality, the true sunlight, are elsewhere, 
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and the partially emancipated—that is 
to say, the partially awakened—sage, 
catches glimpses of them even now. 
Most of all is religion an awakening. 
For what is it that the sincerely relig- 
ious man believes? That this present 
life is transitory—a time of trial—a 
mere prelude to the true life. That, 
however real the world of sense may 
be, there is a higher reality upon which 
the elect will one day look and of which 
we may obtain glimpses even under 
present conditions. The soul whose 
faith is ardent and profound is then 
lifted well-nigh clear of ordinary exist- 
ence. It is detached from the world 
and already admitted into eternity. 
The pains of this life are felt as in a 
dream; the ephemeral joys of the senses 
have lost their power. The visible uni- 
verse pales before the splendor of that 
which we are beginning to discern. 
The soul is freeing itself, by degrees, 
from the dream in which men have 
been so long and vainly trying to take 
their bearings and recognize them- 
selves. What is the soul of a saint or 
a martyr if it be not one thoroughly 
awakened from the dream of earth? 

Nor ought we to recoil from the result 
of our analysis. If we have found 
nothing in reality which radically dis- 
tinguishes it from dreaming, there is 
nothing in it which ought to alarm or 
even to surprise us. We have but come 
up with the great metaphysical and re- 
ligious tradition. If we seem, in some 
respects, to have departed from “com- 
mon sense,” we have overtaken faith, 
which is but a more ardent and pro- 
phetic common sense. Every wise man 
believes, and every thoughtful man 
hopes, that life is but a dream to which 
death will prove the waking. 

It remains for us carefully to con- 
sider the true import of the conclusions 
at which we have arrived. There is no 
essential difference between dream and 
reality. Does it follow of necessity 
from this that reality is a dream, illu- 
sory, chimerical, “dream-like?” As- 


suredly no—and this is the point which 
we desire most strongly to emphasize. 
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The ordinary train of reasoning is 
this: dream and reality are similar; 
therefore reality is a dream. But it 
would be exactly as conclusive and 
rather more sensible to say, dream and 
reality are alike, and therefore the 
dream is areality. The statement that 
there is no radical difference between 
the dream and the reality may be inter- 
preted in two opposite ways; but the 
deduction that reality is false is no 
more legitimate than that other, that 
the dream is true; that its object and 
events are just as real as those per- 
ceived in the waking state, though after 
a different fashion. We should then 
have merely to determine in what way 
and to what degree they are real; 
whether, for instance, during the nights 
when we dream of an absent friend, or 
an unfamiliar landscape, we are really 
in presence of that friend or that land- 
scape. We should here encounter the 
old theory th-t the soul can traverse 
space in slumber; a theory, be it 
remarked, much less absurd than we 
have been pleased to consider it, for 
there is nothing incredible, strictly 
speaking, in the soul’s being able to see 
at a distance, for the excellent reason 
that no object is, or can be, far from the 
soul. The expression, far from the 
body, has a meaning; the expression, 
far from the mind, has none, since it is 
universally admitted that the mind oc- 
cupies no position, and is no more lo- 
eated at one point of space than at 
another. This may help to explain the 
numerous, though often apochryphal, 
eases of telepathic hallucinations, pre- 
sentiments and visible apparitions. 

But the objective reality of tue things 
discerned in a dream admits of another 
explanation. It may be said that we 
see, not the objects themselves, but 
some sort of image emanating from the 
object, invisible to the waking eye, but 
visible to the mind, and in any case 
genuinely real; that is, independent of 
ourselves. This view is rather in har- 
mony with what we are beginning to 
hear in certain quarters about the 
photography of dreams, as well as with 
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that of the “spiritists” and “occultists,” 
whom, for the rest, it will hardly do 
any longer to dismiss with easy ridi- 
cule, now that the methodical experi- 
ments of such men as William Crooks 
and Russel Wallace have amply con- 
firmed some of the strange phenomena 
of “psychicism.” But, what is even 
more worthy of remark, this idea brings 
us back to the very curious theory of Ep- 
icurus concerning the gartactex? énsBody 
tij¢ Stavoiac. The old philosopher, in 
his contention that sensation is 
true and always true, stumbles 
upon the everlasting objections—de- 
lusions of the senses, imaginary 
sensations—above all, the sensations 
experienced in dreams; but he dis- 
poses of the difficulty with a frank au- 
dacity which is truly delightful. 
These objections, he maintains, have no 
weight, for the very good and sufficient 
reason that, even in these extreme 
cases, sensation is true. If a square 
tower looks round, in the distance, it is 
because it has somehow become round, 
on its passage through space. The 
atoms emanating from the tower form 
new combinations by the way, and by 
the time they reach us they have be- 
come a round tower. The sensations 
and the images of revery are also true; 
the atoms emanating from the object 
are really present with us. The delu- 
sions of madness, even, are of the same 
nature. And finally, dreams are true. If 
I dream by night of a tree or a flower, 
it is because the atoms of the tree, the 
atoms of the flower, are in actual con- 
tact with me. Sensation cannot lie, but 
always informs us of the presence of 
some external reality, that is, of some- 
thing independent of ourselves. This 
highly original, and, at first sight, it 
must be confessed, paradoxical doc- 
trine, is the clearest and boldest answer 
ever made to the sceptic in dreams. 

It is clear, however, that we cannot 
unconditionally adopt any of these 
realistic theories of the dream, no one 
of which can be considered a complete 
expression of the truth. They outrage 
good sense, which is always a bad sign. 
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But if good sense is not to be de- 
spised, neither can it be considered the 
supreme criterion of truth, for the very 
simple reason that the good sense of one 
age is not the good sense of another. 
As a brief abstract of human wisdom 
and experience, it would be presump- 
tuous not to consult, and ruinous to vio- 
late it; and it would be ridiculously im- 
pertinent in us always to set above it 
our personal knowledge and private 
judgment. No doubt we have been ter- 
ribly over-ratiocinized by Descartes and 
the Positivists. Common sense is cer- 
tainly a better judge of some things 
than what we proudly though some- 
what vaguely call reason. Good sense 
should be treated with respect, but not 
with superstitious devotion. We must 
count with it, but not depend upon it. 
A little reflection may cause us to de- 
viate from good sense, when further re- 
flection will bring us back to it; and the 
highest triumph of philosophy may well 
be, not to contradict, but to justify. the 
common-sense of mankind; to establish, 
that is, methodically, what the popular 
impression affirms instinctively. We 
begin by departing from, we end by 
agreeing with it. 

And so we do not propose to adopt 
any one of the more or less preposterous 
theories hitherto stated. Our object 
has been to show that dreams are not 
as demonstrably false as we have 
been used to call them; that they may 
have a species of reality, and that it 
would be going a little too far to pro- 
nounce that reality purely “interior” 
and chimerical. And since there has 
been a question of good sense. we do 
claim that it is less outraged by this 
view than by denying the existence of 
the external world altogether. We 
have shown that there is no essential 
difference between the dream and the 
reality. It only remains to accept one 
of two opinions: either that the dream 
is a reality or that the reality is but a 
deceitful dream. The first of these 
theories is bold, but the second is much 
more so. The first is startling to com- 
mon-sense; the second, revolting. 
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.We should therefore hesitate about 
accepting too blindly the current theory 
of dreams as stated above. It is by no 
means clear that the dream is a refiec- 
tion or reproduction of past events and 
waking sensations. It may very pos- 
sibly be a vision of a peculiar kind, a 
real contact with objects which escape 
the waking sénses. I even think that 
there are certain strange dreams and 
fantastical nightmares which can 
hardly be explained on any theory of 
the simple combination of things re- 
membered, so totally indescribable is 
the world which they reveal. If, now- 
ever, we are told that our dreams un- 
questionably depend upon our personal 
condition and organic functions, diges- 
tion, circulation and the like, we must 
reply by making a distinction. What 
depends upon our organic state is not 
the objects that we see, but the emo- 
tions excited by those objects. It is the 
whole “affective” part of us; just as 
when we are awake, given the same ob- 
jects, the emotion which they excite 
depends upon the general tone of our 
being. The explanation of the incohe- 
rence of dreams is equally obvious. In 
the first place this incoherence or in- 
consistency may well be merely appar- 
ent, since it only strikes us when we 
wake, but escapes us while we sleep. 
It may depend simply on the change in 
our point of view. Moreover, instead 
of attributing it to the mental mechan- 
ism of association, or the caprice of the 
imagination, we ought perhaps to ex- 
plain it by the actual grotesqueness of 
the invisible objects thus revealed; or, 
as Epicurus would say, to strange com- 
binations of the atoms which revolve 
about us. And finally, our faith in the 
reality of the things of which we dream 
—so learnedly explained by the play of 
mental images—the struggle for life of 
such images among themselves, the 


“objectivation” of every image not pre- 
viously invalidated, might well be ex- 
plained in a far simpler fashion, by the 
objective reality of these things. 

This is what our comparison teaches 
us concerning dreams. 


Let us now see 


what information it has to give us con- 
cerning “reality,” the world of sense, 
the present life. 

Concerning these things we learn that 
if the world of sense is real, it is not 
the sole and final reality. It is inde- 
pendent of us, but we are convinced 
that it will end, and give place to 
another. We still take it seriously, but 
we no longer take it tragically. We 
expect an awakening. 

The world of sense is real; but there 
would seem to be room for a modifica- 
tion of the prevailing theories about ex- 
terior perception, no less than of the 
theories concerning dreams. The sole 
really serious objection to the reality of 
the world of sense—the objection that it 
is a dream—once removed, a theory 
might be suggested, singularly agree- 
able to common sense. We should 
start, like Epicurus, with the postulate 
that all sensation is real, always and 
in all cases; that it is a contact with 
reality, or rather that it is reality ap- 
prehended by the mind; and we should 
be led to the psychological conclusion, 
somewhat too hastily dismissed as anti- 
quated, that sensation is merely an 
image projected outward, by ourselves. 
Such a conclusion might impair our 
faith in the great law of the “relativity 
of sensations,” which pretends to be a 
logical deduction, but which really 
rests upon authority, since there is no 
serious argument in its favor; we might 
cease to discuss the “exteriority of phe- 
nomena,” since these are terms abso- 
lutely devoid of significance (for if the 
expression, “outside the body,” has a 
meaning, the expression “outside the 
mind” has none); we might look twice 
before undertaking to teach what com- 
prises, for many people, the whole sum 
and substance of philosophy, namely, 
that color, sound and resistance are sub- 
jective states; we might cease to speak 
of sensations as corporeal qualities, 
thus implying that they are subjective 
and creating an endless ¢quivoque; we 
might give over asserting that mind is 
divided from matter by the organs, the 
nerves, the brain—a formula of mon- 
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strous absurdity, since the very persons 
who proclaim it imperatively insist 
that mind has no location in space, and 
undertake also to prove that the organs, 
the nerves, the brain, are mere appear- 
ances; in short, we should not merely 
assert that the senses do not know all, 
but suggest that there is serious reason 
for questioning the little tnat they do 
know. From all this it would follow 
that the world of sense is real, substan- 
tial, independent of our consciousness, 
but also that it is not the sole and final 
reality. Since waking resembles dream- 
ing in all other particulars, it ought also 
to resemble it in this, that we may wake 
from it. We cannot mathematically 
demonstrate such an awakening, but 
we have good reason to expect it. 

The comparison of life to a dream, 
therefore, amounts to this: As the 
dream is real, but fugitive, so actuai 
life is a reality, but a provisional one. 

CAMILLE MELINAND. 

Translated for The Living Age. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE QUAINT SIDE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Every human institution probably has 
an element of the quaint or ridiculous in 
its composition. Certainly Parliament, 
with all its solemnity and majesty, as 
befits the greatest and most powerful 
legislature in the world, has its quaint 
side, without which, indeed, the busi- 
ness of law-making at Westminster 
would often be dull and prosaic. 

The rules of procedure which have for 
centuries regulated the proceedings of 
the House of Commons are a fruitful 
source of embarrassment and confusion 
to new members. Some members, in- 
deed, never thoroughly master the 
usages of the House, and they go 
through Parliamentary life with a per- 
petually reproving cry of “Order, 


order!” from Mr. Speaker ringing in 
their ears. 

Even old official members frequently 
betray their ignorance of the rules of 
procedure. Lord Palmerston was in the 
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House many years before he became its 
leader on his appointment as Prime 
Minister; but he then made the embar- 
rassing discovery that he was inade- 
quately acquainted with the customs of 
the House; and with a grim determina- 
tion to at once master the rules, he 
stuck for weeks to the Treasury bench, 
from the opening of each sitting till its 
close, with only an hour’s interval for 
dinner, eagerly on the watch for inci- 
dents illustrative of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Again, the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith was not aware, on being ap- 
pointed Lord Warden of Walmer, at a 
time when he was leader of the House, 
that it was necessary for him to vacate 
his seat, having accepted an office of 
profit under the Crown; and as he ac- 
tually éntered the House and spoke 
after his appointment, without having 
first gone to his constituents for a re- 
newal of their trust, he incurred penal- 
ties amounting to 1,500]. if any one 
chose—and the choice was open to every 
citizen of the kingdom—to bring an ac- 
tion against him in the courts of law. 
Mr. Smith did subsequently resign, and 
was returned again without delay as 
member for the Strand division of 
Westminster. 

“How can I learn the rules of the 
House?” asked a newly elected Irish 
member of the late Mr. Parnell. “By 
breaking them,” was the prompt reply 
of the Irish leader, who, as is well 
known, spoke from experience on the 
point. But few members would care to 
adopt that heroic method of obtaining 
the desired knowledge, and their task 
in mastering the rules is rendered all 
the more difficult by the curious fact 
that many of these regulations are un- 
written. Some will be found in the 
Standing Orders, or permanent rules 
passed from time to time by the House 
to regulate its own procedure; but those 
that deal with etiquette and decorum 
have not been officially recorded any- 
where, save in a few quaint and obso- 
lete regulations to be found in the old 
issues of the journals of the House, or 
the minutes of proceedings taken by the 
clerk and published daily during the 
session. For instance, a strange rule 
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for the guidance of the Speaker is set 
down under the 15th of February, 1620: 
“The Speaker not to move his hat until 
the third congee.” Propriety of car- 
riage in leaving the chamber is thus en- 
forced: “Those who go out of the House 
in a confused manner before the 
Speaker to forfeit 10s.” This rule is 
dated the 12th of November, 1640. 
Again, we find that on the 23d of March, 
1693, it was ordered: “No member to 
take tobacco into the gallery, or to the 
table, sitting at committees.” 

But though most of the rules which 
regulate decorum in the House of Com- 
mons are unwritten, every member is, 
nevertheless, expected to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with them; and 
every breach of etiquette, however 
slight—even if it be due solely to igno- 
rance—meets with a stern rebuke not 
only from the Speaker but from the 
House generally. 

Every sitting of the House of Com- 
mons opens with prayers which are 
recited by the chaplain. It is a curious 
circumstance that the two front 
benches are always deserted at these 
devotions. Now, it is on the treasury 
bench and on the front opposition bench 
that the men who control the destinies 
of the Empire sit, and surely they stand 
more in need of divine light and guid- 
ance in the discharge of their duties 
than the unofficial members of the 
House. Nevertheless, a minister or an 
ex-minister is rarely, if ever, seen in the 
chamber at prayers. 

It must not be inferred, however, that 
the great, wise and eminent occupants 
of the front benches of the House of 
Commons, in thus absenting themselves 
from devotions, deem themselves so ex- 
alted above ordinary mortals that they 
stand not in need of prayers. Nor is it, 
even, that they think themselves past 
praying for. On the other hand, the 
regular attendants at devotions must 
not be regarded on that account as men 
of deep piety. Probably some mem- 
bers who may be seen every evening 
devoutly listening to the invocations of 
the chaplain never attend service else- 
where. 

What, then, is the explanation? Well, 


the House consists of six hundred and 
seventy members, but only about half 
that number can be accommodated with 
Seats in the chamber. Consequently, on 
important and interesting nights there 
is always a lively competition for 
places. The scramble for seats on such 
occasions is regulated by certain rules. 
A member presentat prayers has a right 
to the place he then occupies until the 
rising of the House. Each evening 
stands absolutely independent and by 
itself; and therefore the title to a seat 
secured by attendance at prayers lapses 
at the termination of the sitting. 

On the table, in a little box, is a sup- 
ply of small white cards with the words 
“At prayers” in large old English let- 
ters. Obtaining one of these cards, and 
writing his name on it under the words 
“At prayers,” the member slips it into a 
receptacle in the bench at the back of 
the seat, and thus secures the place for 
the night against all comers. He may 
immediately leave the House, and re- 
main away as long as he pleases. The 
place may be occupied by another mem- 
ber in the meantime, but whenever the 
master of the seat—the gentleman 
whose autograph is written on the card 
in the little brass slit—returns to the 
chamber, the temporary occupant of the 
seat must give place to him. 

Thus does piety in the House of Com- 
mons meet immediately with the sub- 
stantial reward of a seat in which to 
listen in comfort to a long debate. The 
consequence is that at times of great 
excitement in the House there is a most 
edifying display of devotion on the part 
of members; but in the dull seasons the 
attendance at prayers is deplorably lax. 
And as the occupants of the front 
benches have their seats secured to 
them by custom—a custom which now 
possesses all the force of a law—they 
never lend the éclat of their superior 
presence to the daily devotions of the 
House. Old and respected unofficial 
members of the House, who are in the 
habit of using certain seats, are, by 
courtesy, also allowed to occupy these 
places without dispute or question. 

No unoccupied seat can after prayers 
be retained, as a matter of right, by a 
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member absent from devotions placing 
a card or a hat or gloves thereon; but it 
may be so secured as a matter of cour- 
tesy. But how is a member to retain a 
seat until he absolutely secures it for 
the evening by being present at 
prayers? Must he enter the chamber 
early and sit in the seat until the 
Speaker takes the chair? No; he may 
leave his hat on the seat, and then be- 
take himself to the reading-room, or the 
dining-room, or to any other part of the 
palace of Westminster he pleases. But 
the hat must be his own workaday 
headgear. If it is discovered that he 
has brought with him a second hat and 
leaves the precincts of the House wear- 
ing that hat, he forfeits all right to the 
Seat. 

These two regulations have recently 
been the subject of definite and specific 
rulings by the Speaker. After the split 
in the Irish party in 1891, and when the 
personal relations between the rival sec- 
tions were very strained, one Irish 
member took possession of a seat on 
which another Irish member had placed 
his hat in the usual way before prayers. 
On the member aggrieved bringing the 
matter publicly under the notice of the 
House, the Speaker declared that he 
had an unquestionable right and title to 
the seat, and that the action of the other 
member in thus taking possession of the 
seat was a violation of the etiquette of 
the House. Again, a large crowd of 
members gathered at Westminster in 
the early morning of the evening on 
which Mr. Gladstone introduced the 
Home Rule Bill of 1892; and when, 
after hours of waiting, the door giving 
immediate entrance to the chamber was 
opened at seven A. M., so mad was the 
rush to secure seats that several mem- 
bers were crushed, knocked down and 
trampled upon. Subsequently the 
Speaker was informed that an Irish 
member had brought with him a dozen 
soft hats to Westminster that morning, 
and with them secured twelve seats for 
colleagues who did not go down to the 
House till the ordinary hour of meeting 
in the afternoon; and the Speaker—re- 
peating a rule made in 1880—laid it 
down that the only hat which can se- 


cure a seat is the real bond-fide headgear 
of the member, and not any “colorable 
substitute” for it. However, during the 
influenza epidemic of 1893 the Speaker, 
in mercy for the hatless wanderers in 
lobbies, departed from the old usage so 
far as to recognize a card left on the 
bench as sufficing in place of the hat as 
a sentinel of a seat to be occupied later 
on. Curiously enough the innovation, 
which received further sanction on the 
opening day of the present Parliament, 
is, in a fashion, a reversion to an an- 
cient practice. On the 21st of Febru- 
ary, 1766, according to the Annual Reg- 
ister for that year, “by eight o’clock the 
seats in the House of Commons were 
begun to be taken for the members by 
pinning down a ticket with their names 
in such seats as they chose, which were 
reserved for them till prayers began.” 
The reason for the unusual rush for 
seats on that occasion (four hundred 
and twenty-two members were present 
in the House) was the introduction of 
the bill for the repeal of the famous 
Stamp Act of 1765, which, imposing cer- 
tain obnoxious stamp duties on the 
American colony, had met with the 
most strenuous resistance from the peo- 
ple of that country. 

The hat, indeed, plays an important 
part in Parliamentary customs. It also 
contributes occasionally to the gayety of 
life in the House of Commons. No inci- 
dent is greeted with more hearty laugh- 
ter than that of a member, after a mag- 
pificent peroration, plumping down on 
his silk hat on the bench behind him. 
The bashful and awkward member gen- 
erally figures in these accidents. Most 
members have sufficient self-possession, 
while speaking, to remember to remove 
their hats from their seats before sitting 
down; but the misfortune of forgetful- 
ness has befallen even old and cool Par- 
liamentary hands, and the result—a 
misshapen hat—has completely spoiled 
the effect of some of their most eloquent 
speeches. A few years ago a London 
member sat down, after his maiden 
speech, on a new silk hat which he had 
provided in honor of the auspicious oc- 
casion, and as he was ruefully survey- 
ing his battered headgear, to the amuse- 
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ment of the unfeeling spectators, an 
Irish representative rose and gravely 
said: “Mr. Speaker, permit me to con- 
gratulate the honorable member on the 
happy circumstance that when he sat on 
his hat his head was not in it.” The 
call of “Order, order!’ from the Speaker 
was drowned in roars of laughter. This 
London representative enjoyed the un- 
enviable distinction of being known as 
“the member who sat on his hat,” until 
some other absent-minded legislator un- 
intentionally established his claim to 
the title by crushing his headgear in a 
similarly awkward fashion. 

When men meet together in public as- 
semblies, or in social life—as in a 
theatre or at a reception—the ordinary 
custom is to uncover while they are 
seated, and to wear their hats as they 
enter or leave the place. In Parlia- 
mentary life that rule is reversed. 
Members have their heads covered as 
they flit about the palace of West- 
minster, but in the chamber they can 
wear their hats only when they are 
seated on the benches. As they walk to 
their seats or rise to leave the chamber 
they must be uncovered. This custom 
is the source of much confusion to new 
members, and has given rise to many 
funny contretemps. The House never 
fails to show its resentment of a breach 
of etiquette, however trivial. It will, 
without distinction of party, unani- 
mously roar with indignation at a new 
member who, ignorant or unmindful of 
the Parliamentary custom, wears his 
hat as he walks up or down the floor of 
the chamber. An amusing incident oc- 
curred in the early days of the first ses- 
sion of the present Parliament. An 
offending member, startled by the shout 
which greeted him as he was leaving 
the chamber with his hat on his head 
instead of in his hand, paused in the 
middle of the floor and looked around 
with a mingled expression of fright and 
perplexity. “Hat, hat!’ shouted the 
House. This only embarrassed him the 
more. He felt his trousers pockets and 
his coat tails for the offending article of 
attire. He even looked at his feet to see 
if he were wearing it at that extremity 
of his person. It is impossible to con- 
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jecture what might have happened fur- 
ther, had not an Irish member, amid the 
loud laughter of the House, politely 
taken off the hat of the confused legis- 
lator and then handed it to him with a 
courtly bow. 

But the story of the humors of the 
Parliamentary hat is not yet ended. 
When a member is alluded to in the 
course of a speech he raises his hat, 
and he performs a similar act of polite- 
ness when a minister answers a ques- 
tion put by him. A member addressing 
the House stands, of course, uncovered. 
But that rule does not always prevail. 
There is an occasion when it is posi- 
tively out of order for a member to 
speak on his feet and with his hat off. 
He must speak from his seat with his 
hat on his head. When a debate has 
terminated and the question which has 
been discussed is put from the chair, an 
interval of two minutes—during which 
the electric division bells ring out their 
summons all over the precincts of St. 
Stephen’s—is allowed to enable mem- 
bers to get to the chamber. The time is 
taken by a sand-glass on the table, and 
when it has elapsed the doors of the 
chamber are locked. It is at this partic- 
ular juncture that it is essential that a 
member who desires to address the 
chair on a point of order should retain 
his seat and wear his hat. If he were 
to follow the ordinary practice, and 
stand up uncovered, he would be roared 
at and shouted at from all sides of the 
House for his breach of etiquette. Mr. 
Gladstone had occasion a few years ago 
to address the chair just as a division 
was about to be taken, and, forgetful of 
the rule for the moment, he rose to his 
feet. A shout of “Order, order!” draw- 
ing his attention to his mistake, he sat 
down again; and as he never brought 
his hat into the chamber (an example 
which is followed by most ministers) 
he was obliged to put on the headgear 
of one of his lieutenants who sat on the 
bench beside him. Now, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s head is of an abnormal size. He 
has to get his own hats made to order. 
It is improbable that the hat of any 
other member in the House would fit 
him; but the hat available on the occa- 
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sion of which I write only just covered 
his crown, and members made the raft- 
ers ring with laughter at his comical 
efforts to balance it on his head for the 
few minutes he occupied in speaking 
from his seat on the front opposition 
bench. 

An exception to the rule that a mem- 
ber must stand uncovered when ad- 
dressing the House on all other occa- 
sions is made in cases of sickness or 
infirmity. The late Sir Charles Forster, 
who was member for Walsall, always 
addressed the House from his seat, in 
the later years of his Parliamentary 
life, owing to infirmity; and during the 
debate on the Home Rule Bill of 1893, 
in the House of Lords (in which cham- 
ber many of these rules of etiquette 
also apply), the late Marquis of Water- 
ford, who had met with a bad mishap 
in the hunting field, spoke reclining on 
a bench and propped up with two air- 
cushions which he had brought with 
him into the House. 

Each sitting of the House opens, as I 
have said, with prayers, at the ap- 
pointed hour, which is usually three 
o'clock, except on Wednesdays, when it 
is twelve o’clock. No business can be 
commenced except a quorum of forty is 
present, and members in attendance at 
prayers, and entering before a quorum 
is made up, are compelled by the ser- 
geant-at-arms—who stands guard, a 
stern and unyielding sentinel, at the 
door—to remain in the chamber until a 
House is formed. On Wednesday, 
which is one of “the private members’ 
days’’—that is, a day for the discussion 
of bills introduced by unofficial mem- 
bers, as distinguished from government 
business—there is, occasionally, some 
difficulty and some delay in making a 
quorum. The time allowed for the pur- 
pose does not lapse till four o’clock. It 
is amusing to watch how, in the inter- 
val, a member approaching the chamber 
from the lobby will cautiously pause at 
the open portals, and seeing the state of 
affairs will send an ironical smile of 
sympathy to an imprisoned colleague, 
and, shutting his ears to the charming 
and seductive invitation of the sergeant- 
at-arms to step inside, will hastily with- 


draw again. “ ‘Will you walk into my 
parlor? said the spider to the fly,” but 
it is only the new members that are 
caught in the trap. One Wednesday, a 
few years ago—it was the first Derby 
Day for which the House refused to 
adjourn—no House was formed; but 
about thirty conscientious members 
who were present at prayers were de- 
tained in the chamber doing nothing for 
four hours, while the vast majority of 
their colleagues were playing truant, 
and enjoying unrestricted liberty on the 
breezy and sunlit downs of Epsom. 

Once a House is made up and busi- 
nesscommenced, it proceeds uninterrupt- 
edly, even although there be only one 
member with the Speaker present. The 
Speaker himself can take no notice of 
the absence of a quorum. His attention 
must be directed to it. This is done by 
a member rising in his place and say- 
ing: “Mr. Speaker, I beg to call your 
attention to the fact that there are not 
forty members present.” That being 
said, the Speaker must proceed to count 
the House. He does not, however, 
simply count the members who are 
present in the chamber at the moment. 
He rises and says: “Notice having been 
taken that there are not forty members 
present, strangers will withdraw,” and 
then sets going the electric bells, which 
ring in every room of the vast building 
a summons to members to return to the 
House. The members come rushing in 
from all quarters, and after the lapse of 
two minutes the Speaker, using as a 
pointer his black beaver three-cornered 
hat (which, by the way, he never wears 
over his huge court wig), proceeds to 
count the number in the chamber. 
When he arrives at the fortieth member 
he cries out “Forty” in a loud voice, 
resumes his seat, and business again 
proceeds from the point at which it was 
interrupted by the motion for a count. 
But if there were not forty present, he 
would simply quit the Chair without a 
word, and the sitting would be at an 
end. 

In these days there is not much dan- 
ger of the absentees running the risk of 
being made to stand the fire of the se- 
vere displeasure of the chair. But it 
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was evidently different about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Lord South- 
ampton (then Colonel Fitzroy) once fell 
under the censure of Mr. Speaker 
Onslow. He was acting as a lord-in- 
waiting, and entered the House just too 
late to compleie a quorum. The 
Speaker, who had a very loud, hectoring 
voice and manner, severely admonished 
the honorable and gallant member, who 
excused himself by saying he had been 
“waiting upon his Majesty.” Mr. Ons- 
low at this thundered out: “Sir, don’t 
tell me of waiting; this is your place to 
attend in—this is your first duty.” Bold 
speaking, truly, for the days of George 
the Third. 

It is a favorite device for a member 
who desires to secure an audience for a 
colleague to move “a count.” The ob- 
ject, however, is not always attained. 
Members rush out again when the 
Speaker announces “forty,’”’ and leave 
the benches as deserted as before. A 
few sessions ago, a London Radical 
member, who was to have resumed a 
debate when the Speaker returned after 
the usual brief adjournment, at 8.30 
o'clock, found no one in the House but 
himself, the Speaker, and the clerks at 
the table. Not caring to talk to empty 
benches, he gravely called the attention 
of the Speaker to the obvious fact that 
there were not forty members present. 
The division bells rang out their sum- 
mons as usual, but as only thirty-six 
members responded to the call, the un- 
fortunate member, instead of obtaining 
the audience he desired, had the sitting 
suspended; and, of course, lost his 
chance of making a speech. 

There is on record a still more amus- 
ing story of a member who unintention- 
ally “counted out” the House to his own 
confusion. He was not a particularly 
engaging speaker, so when he arose to 
“address the House” he had the entire 
chamber to himself. He opened iron- 
ically: “Mr. Speaker,” he said, “look at 
the condition of these benches. Is it not 
disgraceful that the weighty topic on 
which I proposed to address the House 
has not attracted even the presence of a 
quorum?” 

“Order, 


order!” cried the Speaker. 
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“Notice having been taken that there 
are not forty members present, stran- 
gers will withdraw.’ The member 
murmured curses not loud but deep on 
his unlucky expression of indignation. 
The bells rang out their summons, but 
no one answered. In another minute 
the Speaker disappeared behind the 
chair. 

Another curious thing happened in the 
session of 1882. A division disclosed 
the fact that there were only twenty- 
five members in the House, which ac- 
cordingly stood adjourned. 

Formerly it was the custom for a 
member who moved a count to go cov- 
ertly behind the chair and whisper in 
the Speaker’s ear, “There are not forty 
members present,” and then disappear 
through the doors which gave con- 
venient access from the chamber im- 
mediately at the Speaker’s back. The 
reporters never published the names of 
members who moved a count under 
these secret circumstances. The gen- 
tlemen of the press like an occasional 
“count out.” It is a pleasant interrup- 
tion of their arduous labors; and as a 
member who moved a count did not 
then care to have his name published, it 
was the rule of the Reporters’ Gallery 
to suppress it for the encouragement of 
others. But for several years past 
there has been no secrecy in connection 
with the matter. Counts are now 
moved by members from their places. 
Two minutes, the same time as in the 
case of a division, is allowed to mem- 
bers to get to the chamber; but in order 
to distinguish a count from a division, 
the bells ring three times for a division 
and once only for a count, so that mem- 
bers who have no sympathy with the 
business under consideration need not 
trouble themselves to quit the reading- 
room, the smoking-room, or the dinner- 
table, in order to “make a House.” The 
doors are not locked as in the case of a 
division, when the two minutes are up. 
Members, therefore, come in after the 
Speaker has begun counting. Often- 
times one man arriving breathless in 
the nick of time saves the situation. 
Without him there would have been 
only thirty-nine members present, and 
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the Speaker would have left the 
chair. 

A speech can be interrupted at any 
moment, if there are not forty members 
present, by a motion to count the House. 
This leads occasionally to an amusing if 
not very edifying spectacle. Say it is a 
“private members’ night”—that is, a 
night given over to the discussion of 
notices of motion. The government do 
not trouble about “keeping a House” 
on such a night. In fact it is ~often 
their interest to have an awkward 
and troublesome motion by a private 
member quietly suppressed by a count- 
out. It therefore altogether depends on 
the interest of the motion on the paper, 
or on the popularity of the member in 
whose name it stands, whether or not a 
quorum is retained within the precincts 
of the House. But it invariably hap- 
pens in the case of a motion of doubtful 
interest or importance that a count is 
demanded by one of its opponents, per- 
haps just as the mover has begun his 
speech, but certainly after he has con- 
cluded. Immediately all the enemies of 
the motion clear out into the lobby, and 
try to dissuade those who have turned 
up in reply to the summons of the bells 
to remain outside with them, instead of 
going into the chamber to help to “make 
the House.” They crowd round the 
portals of the chamber, eagerly watch- 
ing the Speaker, as he slowly—oh, with 
what exasperating slowness!—counts 
the members present. “One, two... 
thirty-nine!” With a ery of “Order, 
order!” the Speaker has disappeared, to 
the great delight of the group in the 
lobby, the bitter vexation of spirit of 
the honorable gentleman in charge of 
the motion, and the utter bewilderment 
of the strangers in the galleries. The 
visitors on such a night are indeed de- 
serving of commiseration. They had 
come to see the great House of Com- 
mons at work; and, lo! just after the 
Speaker resumed possession of the 
ebair at nine o’clock, and the curtain 
wus rung up, the play was most inex- 
plicably ended, and a moment after- 
wards they found themselves puzzled 
and disconsolate in Palace Yard. 

If the House is in committee when a 


count is called and a quorum is not 
made up, an adjournment does not 
thereupon take place. The House can 
only be adjourned with the Speaker in 
the chair. The Speaker is, therefore, 
sent for, and the state of affairs having 
been reported to him by the chairman 
he counts again. If forty members are 
not then present the adjournment takes 
place, but if a sufficient number of 
members to form a quorum have mean- 
time arrived the proceedings in com- 
mittee are resumed. 

The only occasion on which the 
Speaker can leave the chair without a 
motion to that effect being carried is 
when a count has taken place. After 
midnight, when the “Orders of the 
Day” are gone through, a formal mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the House 
is made by a minister. Until this is 
done the Speaker must remain in the 
chair. The same rule also applies in the 
House of Lords. On one occasion the 
minister in charge of the House forgot 
to make the usual motion, and left the 
chamber with the other peers. But the 
lord chancellor could not follow their 
example. He had to remain on the 
Woolsack while one of the doorkeepers 
went to bring back a peer to make the 
motion which would set his lordship free. 

“Strangers will withdraw.” ‘This 
direction is aiways given by the 
Speaker when a division is challenged 
or a count moved. But all the same, 
strangers do not nowadays withdraw 
from the chamber. They still remain 
in the galleries above, and look down 
with interest on the progress of a divis- 
ion, or the strange proceedings which 
attend a count. Formerly, however, 
the chamber was entirely cleared of 
strangers during a count or a division. 
That custom originated in the days be- 
fore the division lobbies were intro- 
duced, when the members were counted 
in the House (the numbers only being 
recorded), and when there was a possi- 
bility of strangers slipping into the 
chamber unnoticed and being reckoned 
by the tellers on one side or the other. 
One of the last divisions under the old 
system took place on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1835, when the last Speaker 
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chosen from the Conservative party, 
Mr. Manners Sutton, was driven by the 
Liberals from the chair to give place 
to Mr. Abercrombie. The scene is de- 
scribed by McCullagh Torrens in his 
“Life of Lord Melbourne.” It came off 
in the temporary structure used by the 
Houses of Parliament, between the de- 
struction of the old buildings by fire 
and the erection of the present palace of 
Westminster. 

“The question was at length put by 
the clerk at the table, Mr. Fry, who, as 
bound” (writes Mr. Torrens) “in cour- 
tesy to the former Speaker, declared 
him to have the majority. The galleries 
were cleared, and the counting began. 
It was customary then for both sides to 
remain in their places and then to be 
reckoned by the tellers, who stood be- 
tween them with their wands of office. 
The Ministerialists were declared to be 
three hundred and six, and already 
those about him congratulated Sutton 
on having manifestly won. Then came 
the reckoning for his opponent (Aber- 
crombie). Except the Opposition 
whips, few felt surethat so great a num- 
ber could be beaten, but when three 
hundred had been told, and some diffi- 
culty was found in seeing accurately 
into the last corner of the crowded 
gangway on the left, the suspense for 
the moment was breathless. “Three 
hundred and five,’ and then there was a 
slight pause. “Three hundred and six’ 
—a briefer pause—and then ‘three hun- 
dred and seven’ called forth such a 
cheer as wholly drowned the rest of the 
anouncements, which went on until the 
final numbers were declared to be for 
Abercrombie, ‘three hundred and six- 
teen.’ ”’ 

In the following year, 1836, the pres- 
ent system, by which members voting 
on different sides of a question walk 
through separate division lobbies and 
have their names recorded, was intro- 
duced; but it was not till 1853 that the 
House came to the conclusion that 
strangers present in the galleries might 
be allowed to remain during a division 
without any embarrassment to the tell- 
ers. The Speaker’s order, “Strangers 
will withdraw,” is now only enforced in 
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regard to visitors who occupy the two 
benches under the clock, which are 
level with the back benches of the_ 
House itself, whence it might be pos- 
sible for a stranger, if allowed to re- 
main, to pass into one of the division 
lobbies. But that he could be counted— 
even if he succeeded in getting into the 
lobby—is an utter impossibility, for the 
names of members voting are ticked off 
by division clerks as they pass through 
the lobby. Dr. Croke, the well-known 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, 
once climbed over the low barrier 
which divides these seats from the 
House, and thus entered, unobserved by 
the sergeant-at-arms or his attendants, 
the sacred precincts of the chamber. 


Of course, Dr. Croke did not know 
at the moment of his breach of 
order. Mr. Parnell, who sat at the 


other side of the barrier, convers- 
ing with the archbishop, invited him 
to accompany him to the members’ 
quarters; and his Grace, unaware that 
the proper way was out through the 
lobby, got over the barrier, before Mr. 
Parnell could stop him, and then 
quickly disappeared with the Irish 
leader through the side door giving ac- 
cess to one of the division lobbies. 

The House, however, has the right to 
clear all the galleries, including the gal- 
lery in which the reporters work, and to 
go into secret session, with closed doors, 
when it pleases. Formerly, any mem- 
ber could at any time have the galleries 
cleared by simply rising in his place 
and saying, “Mr. Speaker, I espy 
strangers.” But after a curious inci- 
dent which occurred on the 27th of 
April, 1875, this autocratic power was 
very properly removed from the hands 
of the irresponsible private member. 
On that evening there was a debate on 
a motion by Mr. Chaplin in relation to 
the breeding of horses. It attracted a 
brilliant sporting audience. The Prince 
of Wales was a prominent spectator in 
the royal seat over the clock. Sud- 
denly, the thread of Mr. Chaplin’s dis- 
course was severed by Mr. Joseph Big- 
gar, the well-known Irish member, who, 
to the amazement of the crowded 
House, informed the Speaker that he 
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espied strangers. Of course, all stran- 
gers were ordered out forthwith; and 
out the heir to the throne and repre- 
sentatives of “the Fourth Estate” had 
to go with the less distinguished occu- 
pants of the galleries. But the stand- 
ing order regulating the admission of 
strangers was at once suspended on 
the motion of Mr. Disraeli, the then 
Leader of the House, and visitors and 
journalists were quickly readmitted. 
It was also enacted then that for the 
future the galleries should only be 
cleared on a motion regularly moved, 
and, if necessary, carried on a division; 
power however being reserved to the 
Speaker, or the chairman of commit- 
tees, to order the withdrawal of 
strangers whenever he thought it nec- 
essary. That order has been put in 
force only once—in 1879—when on the 
motion of Colonel King-Harman, which 
was carried on a division, the galleries 
were cleared for four or five hours 
during a debate on the murder of Lord 
Leitrim in Ireland. 

Members are not allowed to refer to 
each other by name in debate. The 
only member who is properly addressed 
by name is the chairman who presides 
over the deliberations of the House in 
committee. On a member rising to 
speak in committee he begins with 
“Mr. Lowther,” and not with “Mr. 
Chairman,” as at public meetings. 
When the Speaker is in the chair, the 
formula is “Mr. Speaker, Sir.” In de- 
bate a member is distinguished by the 
office he holds, as “The Right Honor- 
able Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer;” or by the constituency he 
represents. as “The Honorable Gentle- 
man the Member for York.” Some 
make use of the terms “My Honorable 
Friend” or “My Right Honorable 
Friend.” In case of family relations 
the same form is usually observed. Oc- 
casionally “My Tionorable Relative” or 
“My Right Honorable Relative” is 
heard; but “My Right Honorable 
Father’ or “My Right Honorable 
Brother,” though no doubt allowable, 
has not been hitherto used. 

During the session of 1879, Mr. James 
Lowther, the chief secretary for Ire- 


land, rose from his seat and was hur- 
riedly leaving the House just as Mr. 

Synan, an Irish representative with a 
very loud voice, began to call attention 
to some Irish grievance. Another Irish 
member, thinking it strange that the 
chief secretary should leave the cham- 
ber when a question relating to Ireland 
was being brought forward, called out— 
“Hi, Hi! Lowther—where are you go- 
ing?” And turning as he reached the 
door, Mr. Lowther coolly replied: “I am 
going out on the terrace to hear Synan.” 
But the chair does not encourage these 
familiarities between members in the 
House, 

The rule is in every case, when refer- 
ring to a member, to use the word 
“Honorable” or “Right Honorable.” 
This custom undoubtedly tends to keep 
the standard of debate on a high level 
of order, courtesy and dignity, but it 
has sometimes led to odd results. Dur- 
ing the Parliament of 1886-92 two mem- 
bers were ignominiously expelled from 
the House after their conviction for 
gross immoral offences; and yet in the 
discussion that took place on each occa- 
sion the criminal was still punctiliously 
described as “The Honorable Gentle- 
man.” Again, lawyers are styled “Hon- 
orable and Learned,” and officers of the 
army and the navy “Honorable and 
Gallant.” The late Mr. W. H. Smith, 
who was not a lawyer, was once re- 
ferred to in a speech as “The Right 
Honorable and Learned Gentleman.” 
“No, no,” exclaimed the simple old gen- 
tleman—not without a touch of humor 
—disclaiming the distinction amid the 
merriment of the House, “I beg the 
honorable gentleman’s pardon; I am 
not learned.” 

A member on his feet must, as I have 
said, address “Mr. Speaker.” But, oc- 
casionally, one may hear some amusing 
slips of the tongue in the course of a 
debate. Members who have had a civic 
training in public life begin by apostro- 
phizing “Mr. Mayor,” and others who 
are largely in demand at public meet- 
ings by “Mr. Chairman, ladies and gen- 
tlemen.” A good story went round the 
press recently, that an Irish member 
who had been called to order by the 
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Speaker saluted that august personage 
as “Your Reverence.” But it was an 
amusing case of mishearing on the part 
of the journalists in the press gallery. 
The member in question wrote to the 
newspapers that what he actually said 
was, “With all due deference to your 
ruling, Mr. Speaker.” 

As the Speaker and not the House 
generally is addressed, it is considered 
a breach of propriety for any one to 
pass between the chair and the member 
“in possession of the House.”’ This vio- 
lation of order is common for some 
time after the election of a new Parlia- 
ment; but it is always punished with a 
loud and angry cry of “Order, Order!”— 
the cry that is most frequently heard 
in the House—which is very disconcert- 
ing to the blundering member against 
whom it is directed. A member, there- 
fore, has often to get to his seat by a 
long, circuitous route. But if it be im- 
possible to do this without crossing the 
line between the chair and the member 
addressing Mr. Speaker, he must wait 
until the speech is concluded, or if he 
cannot wait—if the getting to his place 
at once be imperative—he has to offer 
humble atonement for his act of impro- 
priety by sacrificing his own native dig- 
nity of demeanor. He must cautiously 
and respectfully approach the sacred 
line, and then get over it quickly with 
a light step and a duck of the head, or 
with his back lowly bent. He is fortu- 
nate if the cry of “Order, order!” in- 
spired by the breach of etiquette, is not 
accompanied by ironical laughter at his 
grotesque antics. 

It is a breach of order for a member 
to read a newspaper in the House. He 
may quote an extract from one in the 
course of a speech, but if he attempted 
to peruse it as he sat in his place his 
ears would soon be assailed by a stern 
and reproving cry of “Order, order!” 
from the chair. Some members resort 
to the deception practiced by the young 
lady who had “Vanity Fair’ bound like 
a New Testament, and was observed 
reading it during service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Members often slip a news- 
paper or periodical into the “Orders of 
the Day,” and read it while the Speaker 
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imagines they are industriously study- 
ing the clause of a bill or its amend- 
ments. 

The House of Lords is less strict, 
oddly enough, in little matters of this 
kind than the House of Commons. The 
peers allow the attendants to pass up 
and down their chamber delivering mes- 
sages; and they have a reporter—the 
representative of the Parliamentary de- 
bates—sitting with the clerks at the 
table. But in the House of Commons 
the clerks at the table, and the sergeant- 
at-arms and his deputy, are the only 
officers of the House who are allowed 
within the technical limits or boun- 
daries of the legislative chamber, or, 
in other words, across the Bar, while 
the House is sitting. An attendant, 
even when he has letters and telegrams 
to deliver, dare not pass beyond the 
line of the Bar. He gives the messages 
to some member sitting near the Bar, 
and they are passed on from hand to 
hand till they reach the members to 
whom they are addressed. 

Every member is under a constitu- 
tional obligation to attend the service of 
the House. The attendance, however, 
is not now compulsory. The House, 
probably, considers the force of public 
opinion in the constituencies sufficient 
to correct any laxity on the part of any 
members in the discharge of their Par- 
liamentary duties. But there is an old 
procedure known as “a call of the 
House,” for taking the full sense of the 
House on any question of great impor- 
tance. Not less than a week or ten 
days is allowed to members to respond 
to the call, and any member not pres- 
ent in the House to answer to his name 
when the roll is read by the clerk, with- 
out due cause for his absence, may be 
sent for in the custody of the sergeant- 
at-arms. This procedure would now be 
resorted to only on the occasion of some 
supreme crisis in the affairs of the 
nation, when it was most essential that 
every member of Parliament should be 
at his post. The last time “a call of the 
House” was made was on the 19th of 
April, 1876, on the motion of Mr. Whit- 
tle Harvey, who subsequently moved 
for the appointment of a select com- 
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mittee to revise the pension list. The 
division on the latter motion (which was 
rejected by a majority of one hundred 
and twenty-two) showed that there 
were four hundred and fourteen mem- 
bers in the House. The last occasion on 
which a motion for “a call’ was moved 
was on the 23d of March, 1882, when 
Mr. Sexton, in accordance with notice, 
moved “That this House be called over 
on Thursday, the 30th of March.” The 
House on that day was to enter on the 
consideration of the proposed new rules 
of procedure (including the closure of 
debate), and Mr. Sexton’s object was to 
secure the attendance of Messrs. Par- 
nell, Dillon and O’Kelly, M. P.’s, who 
at the time were confined as “suspects” 
in Kilmainham Prison, Dublin. The 
motion, which was opposed by the gov- 
ernment, was defeated. It was pointed 
out that the procedure was useless for 
the purpose for which it was originally 
intended—namely, to take the full sense 
of the House on a bill or motion, as 
there is no compulsory process in the 
procedure of the House by which mem- 
bers, even if they answered the “call,” 
can be obliged to vote on the question at 
issue. The “call” towhich members are 
most alive, nowadays, is “the crack of 
the party whip.” 

That absenteeism was a dire offence 
in the time of the Stuart kings is proved 
by the number and variety of “orders 
touching motion for leave into the coun- 
try” to be found in the journals dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. Here are 
a few of them: “13th of February, 
1620. No member shall go out of town 
without open motion and licence in the 
House.” By the next rule it will be 
seen that knights of the shire were 
ranked much higher than the repre- 
sentatives of cities or boroughs: “25th 
of March, 1664. The penalty of 101. to 
be paid by every knight, and 5/. by 
every citizen, etc., who shall make de- 
fault in attending.” Absence evidently 
became a crying sin, and was visited 
accordingly: “16th of November, 1666. 
To be sent for in custody of the ser- 
geant.” From the succeeding string of 


resolutions it is evident that, under the 
restored monarchy, there was a marked 
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inclination amongst members to “play 
the truant:” “18th of December, 1666. 
Such members of the House as depart 
into the country without leave, to be 
sent for in custody of the sergeant-at- 


arms.” Even this terror does not seem 
to have effectually deterred “runa- 
ways,” for two months later marks the 
imposition of a penalty which, in those 
days, must have seemed formidable in- 
deed: “13th’ of February, 1667. That 
every defaulter in attendance, whose 
excuse shall not be allowed this day, 
be fined the sum of 407. and sent for in 
custody, and committed to the Tower 
till the fine be paid.” A similar fine 
was, at the same time, imposed on 
“every member who should desert the 
service of the House for the space of 
three days,” without special leave; in- 
carceration in the Tower being part of 
the penalty. The stringency of this rule 
was relaxed by common consent in 
1668, and a fine of 107. was substituted 
as sufficiently onerous; in all cases “the 
fines to be paid into the hands of the 
sergeant-at-arms, to be disposed of as 
the House shall direct.” 

The individual freedom of members 
in our times is not so much restricted; 
but that absenteeism is still an offence 
is proved by the fact that occasionally 
the “Orders of the Day” contain a no- 
tice, such as the following, in the name 
of one of the Whips:— 


“Mr. T. Ellis. 


“To move that leave of absence for two 
months be granted to Mr. J. R. Flem- 
ming.” 

Such motions are made by the Whips 
on behalf of a follower who desires to 
absent himself from the House of Com- 
mons on the ground of urgent business, 
ill-health, illness in his family or do- 
mestic affliction, and the leave of ab- 
sence applied for is always granted by 
the House. This, however, is only done 
when the member concerned is serving 
on a committee. 

A member of the House of Commons 
cannot, according to the ancient law of 
Parliament, resign his seat. Once he is 
duly elected he must retain the trust 
confided in him by his constituents till 
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the dissolution of Parliament, unless he 
is removed by death or becomes a bank- 
rupt or a lunatic, or is expelled from the 
House, or accepts an office of honor or 
profit under the Crown. The latter con- 
dition, however, affords a _ practical, 
though rather ludicrous, means of 
escape for a member who desires to rid 
himself of his representative and legis- 
lative responsibilities. He accepts the 
office of “Steward of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds.” It seems that centuries ago the 
Chiltern Hills—a portion of the high 
lands of Buckinghamshire—being cov- 
ered with timber, afforded protection to 
numerous banditti, and it was the duty 
of the Steward of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds to protect the inhabitants of the 
neighboring districts from their depre- 
dations. The duties have, of course, 
long since ceased, but the nominal office 
has been.retained. By accepting it a 
member who wishes to resign vacates 
his seat, and a writ for a new election 
is, in consequence, issued on the appli- 
cation of the Whip of the party to 
which the retiring member belonged. 
The office is resigned as soon as the pur- 
pose in view is accomplished. It is in 
the gift of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. It cannot be conferred twice 
in one day, but there are two other 
offices of a similar nature—“Steward of 
the Manors of Hendred, Northstead and 
Hempholme,” and “Escheator of Mun- 
ster’’—at the disposal of the chancellor 
of the exchequer in case he should re- 
ceive more than one application on the 
same day. 

But there is nothing more amusing, 
perhaps, in all the quaint and curious 
customs of the House of Commons than 
the strange ceremony which marks the 
termination of its every sitting. The 
moment the House is adjourned, sten- 
torian-voiced messengers and policemen 
cry out in the lobbies and corridors, 
“Who goes home?’ These mysterious 
words have sounded every night for 
centuries through the palace of West- 
minster. The custom dates from a time 
when it was necessary for members to 
go home in parties accompanied by 
links-men for common protection 
against the footpads who infested the 


streets of London. But though that 
danger has long since passed away, the 
question “Who goes home?’ is still 
asked, night after night, during the ses- 
sion of Parliament. No reply is given, 
and none is expected. 

MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 





SKETCHES.! 
BY PAUL BOURGET. 
II. 

THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 
Translated for The Living Age by William 
Marchant. 

Searcely had I entered the atelier, 
when my eye was caught by a panel, 
and I was compelled to stop. Very low 
and very broad, it had evidently been 
part of a predella such as the old Italian 
masters delighted to paint beneath their 
immense altar-pieces. In coloring it 
was at once brilliant and dark, sombre 
and radiant. It was one of those early 
masterpieces that look like a missal, 
and look like goldsmith’s work, also. 
The gold of the halos and of the care- 
fully finished embroideries was ia low 
relief, and in its whole effect the panel, 
which represented an Adoration of the 
Magi, showed a devout fidelity to art. 
In the centre was an interior of a 
stable, the ox and the ass standing 
peacefully side by side in their stalls. 
The Virgin, admirable in ideal purity, 
yet quite the Florentine lady, seated in 
the foreground, was holding out the 
bambino to the eldest of the three 
Magian kings, who, kneeling, with 
clasped hands, his crown on the ground 
beside him, touched the baby’s naked 
foot with his noble gray beard. A sec- 
ond king, younger, slightly braggart of 
pose in his breeches of alternate violet 
and orange stripes, held out, with the 
tips of slender fingers, a closed casket; 
while the swarthy face of the Ethiopian 
king, in a setting of furs, appeared be- 
side him. Other personages looked on 
at the scene, in their rich costumes, 
with that mixture of ostentatious opu- 
lence and profound devotion which 


1 Copyright by The Living Age Company. 
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gives to the paintings of the Renais- 
sance their twofold charm of the pic- 
turesque and the fervent. In the back- 
ground, to the right and left of the 
humble shed, the distance stretched 
away with blue hills, Dlack cypress 
trees, crenellated city walls—the gen- 
tlest and most literal of Tuscan land- 
scapes. Along a network of grey roads 
Were advancing caravans of camels 
laden with coffers; and along the lower 
edge of the panel, in letters that seemed 
chiselled, so delicate was the work, was 
the gospel inscription:— 


“Et apertis thesauris, 
aurum, thus, et myrrhum. . . 


An extraordinary flavor of contrast was 
given to this painting by the studies 
surrounding it, wherein appeared the 
characteristic mannerisms of the mas- 
ter of the apartment. I have omitted 
to say that the atelier where gleamed 
this “Adoration,” so graceful yet so 
virile, was that of Maxime Fauriel, the 
portrait-painter-in-chief of feminine 
Paris at the present moment. On walls 
and easels were mischievous and 
piquant silhouettes; here, a fair skater, 
her mouth hidden in the sable of her 
muff; there, a grande dame descending 
the staircase of the opera, and throw- 
ing a word over her shoulder to an ad- 
mirer who is adjusting her cloak; 
there, a girl, her back towards you, 
testing, with the tips of one shivering 
foot, the water of her bath. In Faurel’s 
art there is a trifle of audacious free- 
dom betraying the too clever, too capa- 
ble, too certain of success, the besetting 
sin, alas! of this remarkably endowed 
painter who has chosen to live by the 
fashion, and risks perishing with it. 
But is he conscious of this slavery to 
opinion? Must we believe it inten- 
tional, this constant, adroit pursuit of 
the vogue, this flattery of that most 
frivolous of publics which consists of 
the vain and beautiful idlers of society 
and of the demi-monde? His enemies 
say that itis. For my part, I think it is 


obtulerunt et 


not; and I had the proof of this—a con- 
vincing proof, it seems to me—in the 
story that he told me of this Florentine 
panel, whose mere presence among his 
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sketches was the living condemnation 
of all that he has ever done. Besides, if 
he were the crafty self-seeker that he 
is called by those who envy him, would 
Maxime have kept, in all his success, in 
all his good fortune, the simple kindli- 
ness which laughs in his blue eyes, 
the cordiality of his hand-clasp, a face 
so young that at thirty-seven—with his 
fresh color, his fair hair without a 
thread of silver, his slim figure—you 
would think him scarcely  six-and- 
twenty? No. He is an artist who loves 
to charm, as others love to shock; who 
yields to the demand of the customer 
where others quarrel with it; and ex- 
actly this complaisance and this submis- 
sion appeared in his story, in striking 
contrast with a different temperament— 
inflexible, rebellious, forever at war with 
folly and mediocrity. It is this which 
gives a broader and more significant 
scope to an adventure that, in itself, 
would have been but one episode among 
the hundred others of a _ transalpine 
journey—“Nel bel paese la dove il si 
suona... .” 

“You do not guess the painter's 
name?” he said to me, as I hypnotized 
myself before the little Florentine 
panel. “Never mind, don’t be ashamed. 
He died very young, and he is repre- 
sented, so far as I know, by only eight 
paintings in the galleries of Europe: one 
in the Louvre, four in Florence and 
the Doria- 


Milan, two in Rome in 
Pamphili, and one in London. This 
panel makes the ninth. It is Fran- 


cesco Pesellino, a pupil of Fra Lippo 
Lippi——” 

“And you can still obtain such a mas- 
terpiece as this, in the Italy of 1896, 
without being an American million- 
aire?’ 

“Why, certainly,” Maxime replied; 
“this find dates from my visit in Rome 
last winter. But to be quite frank with 
you, it was not I who discovered it. 
Since you are making a collection of 
cosmopolitan figurines, I think I must 
sketch for you, for your series, the very 
original person, thanks to whom I pos- 
sess this gem. However, you have 
lived in Rome yourself; have you never 
heard of an eccentric old man, an old 
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French gentilhomme, La Rochette by 
name?” 

“The collector of engraved gems?” 

“Precisely. Did you never meet 
him?’ And when I said no, he contin- 
ued: “Then I shall describe him to you. 
Imagine an old man, very frail, very 
slender, with a face emaciated like that 
of S. Bernardino in the frescos, clad 
in black, winter or summer, a frock 
coat, worn, frayed, almost diaphanous, 
but spotless; and always, summer as 
well as winter, an overcoat on his arm, 
like an old Roman who dreads the 
Tramontana, and a passing from sun- 
shine into shadow. Put on the head of 
this personage a tall hat of dull black 
felt, and on his hands black cloth 
gloves, also dull, and you would have 
your man—could I but give you the fire 
in his brown eyes, the scornfvl wrinkle 
of his mouth and—but this can’t be 
done with words—pervading his whole 
figure, that pride of the connoisseur— 
poor, but having in his pocket thirty 
or forty antique gems, of which the 
least one is worth five thousand francs! 
But they are not to be sold! And my 
La Rochette breakfasts at the Caffe 
Greco, from economy, on a cup of coffee 
and a roll, which, at a cost of four soldi, 
will stand him till six o'clock. At that 
hour, a table d’héte at twenty soldi 
will see him sit down among poor 
priests, and pilgrims fed by contract. 
Those gentlemen scarcely suspect that 
they have beside them the finest con- 
noisseur in all Europe, perhaps, in ob- 
jectsof art. Twenty-four soldi for food, 
ten for lodging—our man lives in a fur- 
nished room for which he pays fifteen 
lire a month—and, in the forty years 
that he has led this life, going from one 
end of Italy to the other, never leaving 
his address at his lodging, the Sieur de 
La Rochette has been able, with three 
or four thousand francs’ income, to 
amass his marvellous collection. He 
never pays for anything more than fifty 
francs. I have seen the imprints made 
from them—unknown to himself—at the 
house of a friend of his. It is a mu- 
*‘seum, and absolutely unique.” 

“Does he not increase his resources 
now and then by sending some articles 


to reviews or magazines? I saw once 
some sarcastic things of his, I think— 
an attack on our young men of the 
Villa Medici, and one of their exposi- 
tions. The article occasioned some talk, 
I think, in that little world. Am I 
right about this?’ 

“Indeed you are,” replied Maxime; 
“and it was one of these very articles— 
one devoted to your servant—that made 
us acquainted; a savage attack, ma foi, 
just as I arrived in Rome, and not likely 
to make me suspect that I should one 
day owe to him this divine Pesellino. 
But you know what I think about criti- 
cism. What value has the opinion of a 
man who has never used a pencil and 
has no idea how a picture is made? We 
had got as far as this: I had heard of 
his collection and of his avarice, of his 
whims and of his sagacity, of his en- 
thusiasm for antiquity or the Renais- 
sance; and I had myself experienced the 
rigor of his severity against the mod- 
erns—when chance caused me to be 
present at the death bed of one of his 
intimate friends, whose name you 
doubtless know—Sauviat, the archzeolo- 
gist?—What, not even his name? 
Worth while to have genius and go 
under like that! Learn, then, that this 
man, to you unknown, reconstructed the 
whole history of Roman architecture. 
I will tell you about this later. He was 
a scholar as La Rochette is a collector, 
with the soul of his soul, with the very 
essence of his being, and for this cause 
he died in a lodging in the Via Sistina, 
so poor that if I had not been there— 
myself and another man—he would 
have had neither medicine in his last 
illness, nor a decent funeral, nor a 
grave. What a pity!” 

Absorbed in these recollections, Max- 
ime appeared to have forgotten the 
Pesellino, which continued to enfold me 
in the magnetism of its beauty without 
my being able to grasp by what by-way 
the destitution and death of the archz- 
ologist Sauviat and the whims of the 
Sieur de La Rochette were connected 
with this adorable painting, to which 
my eyes continually reverted. Fauriel 
became aware of this, and answering 
my mute question, he went on:— 
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“I shall get to the Magian Kings by 
and by; have patience. Remember the 
proverb—Tuscan, like this panel: Siedi 
e sgambetta e vedrai la tua vendetta— 
‘Sit down and swing your legs, and you 
shall see your revenge.’ Put the word 
‘story’ in place of ‘revenge.’ A week 
from the time when we had followed to 
the grave—seven of us in all, including 
the priest—the coffin of poor Sauviat, 
my servant brought to me, one morning, 
in the atelier I had taken for the season 
in the Piazza Trinité de’ Monti, the card 
of M. de La Rochette. ‘I call that auda- 
cious,’ I said to myself, remembering 
the article of which I have told you; 
and, aloud, I said: ‘Ask the gentleman 
to come in.’ Enters the fantastic figure 
which I have described to you, and in- 
stantly: ‘Sir,’ he says to me, ‘I attacked 
you because I do not like your painting. 
No, sir, I do not like it; and you your- 
self cannot like it, with the gift that 
you have received from God! But, 
towards my dear, grand Sauviat you 
have acted nobly. I was not there. It 
was impossible to notify me. No one 
had my address. Otherwise I should 
have said to you sooner: “I thank you— 
notwithstanding your painting.”’’ 

“That was plunging in medias res,” I 
said, laughing. “What reply did you 
make?” 

“I ought to have been angry, of 
course,” Maxime answered. “For, if 
any one does not like my painting, who 
compels him to look at it and talk 
to me about it? Well, at the moment, 
all I felt was that this eccentric old fel- 
low was absolutely sincere, and that, on 
his part, this singular conduct was 
legitimate. What did I say to him? I 
only said that I, in turn, had to thank 
him for his frankness, and for the step 
he had taken. The conversation con- 
tinued, as was natural, about this un- 
fortunate Sauviat; and then it turned, 
since we were in Italy, no less naturally, 
upon art. You and I have been present 
at thousands and thousands of zsthetic 
discussions in these last fifteen years. 
Bien! never has either of us heard more 
eloquent speech than that of this man, 
talking of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. In his opinion the 
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decadence began with Rafaelle. He 
would have treated the adorable Sanzio 
asa malefactor, I really think, if he had 
dared. Many of your comrades and 
men in society, who profess opinions of 
this kind, are capable, however, of con- 
fusing Giotto and Botticelli, Fra An- 
gelicoand Perugino! With La Rochette, 
the passion for the Primitives was of 
another quality. At heart this collector 
of antique gems was like a monk. He 
was—and he did not conceal this—in a 
state of constant and exasperated revolt 
against the modern world. He hated 
the whole of it, passionately and like a 
child—irreligion, and machinery; demo- 
cratic ideas, and the telephone; the wor- 
ship of money, and the phonograph. 
His contemporary misanthropy, still 
further heightened by religious fervor, 
found its pacification in that incomplete 
art of the early masters—full of tragic 
seriousness and profound faith, ardent 
patriotism and professional fidelity— 
with its idealistic realism, so to speak. 
From this first interview, and when I 
had convinced myself that this man 
knew—picture by picture, fresco by 
fresco, retable by retable—this im- 
mense, this infinite Italian production, 
he appeared to me as the most wonder- 
ful amateur of art that I had ever met. 
An amateur? No. Truly an artist? 
Yes, an artist in his view and his com- 
prehension, so much had he enjoyed 
and suffered from these paintings with- 
out number which he had contemplated 
with the bodily eye, literally for hours 
ata time. Of course this had not been 
his specialty, his fame with amateurs 
resting on the great collection of en- 
graved gems, which is the result of 
forty years of patient toil. Withal, 
there have been his articles for the 
press—like the one devoted to my un- 
worthy self—usually published in some 
poor little journal with a circulation of 
ten copies.” 

“These idealist-poets are sure to be 
fanatics,” I said; “I make no doubt he 
felt himself to be doing a pious act 
when he attacked modern art in your 
person! Did you have the curiosity to 
make him talk on the subject?’ 

“I did not have the time,” replied 
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Maxime. “And in the course of a first 
visit he had the good taste—or you may 
say the weakness, if you prefer—not to 
say anything more about my painting. 
What more, indeed, could he have said? 
What was there to add to an opinion 
expressed with that clear-cut style that 
characterizes the stroke of the guil- 
lotine? I should have said, in the 
course of this single visit that he paid 
me, for it was not merely the first but 
the only one. He came to see me in 
January, and up to April he had not 
again set foot in my studio. I no longer 
met him in the streets of Rome. I no 
longer heard him spoken of. And still, 
he had said, in taking leave of me: 
‘You shall be rewarded for what you 
did for my dear Sauviat,’ in a tone so 
solemn and positive that he left me no 
doubt as to his intention of paying, him- 
self, this debt of gratitude. I waited 
with much curiosity to see what he 
would do. I had imagined all sorts of 
things; but the reality was to prove 
them all false. It was near the close of 
my stay in Rome, early in the month of 
April. One fine morning I received a 
large envelope, addressed in a square 
handwriting, almost like a drawing, like 
a copy of the characters in some old 
manuscript; and in the envelope a note 
of five lines: Notwithstanding all, I was 
laconically requested, if I had respect for 
my art, to take the next train for Siena, 
and at a given hour to present myself 
in a designated café. The note was 
signed Gaspard de La Rochette, with a 
G and an R worthy of the incunabula!” 

“And you went to this rendezvous 
with its ‘notwithstanding’ ?”’ 

“I did, indeed. I had then just fin- 
ished my very best portrait, as I think, 
that of Miss Marsh, the prettiest girl 
in the American colony in Rome. My 
season had been very successful in all 
ways. I was quite ready to be flogged 
without minding it at all. I have my 


test for what I do. It is humble, but 
infallible; it is that my sitters be satis- 
fied. What is it that I paint? The 
women of today. And if they recog- 
nize themselves in my painting, just as 
they see themselves in their mirror, I 
have succeeded. The most 


skilful 
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criticisms have never disturbed this 


confidence. And so, solidly armored 
against the possible epigrams of the 
quattrocentist La Rochette, I stepped off 
the train at Siena, the old red city, on 
the loveliest morning of the Tuscan 
spring. I feel still the coolness of the 
narrow streets, delicious under that 
burning sky, those lanes of shadow be- 
tween rows of palaces. I can see my- 
self now, threading the labyrinth of 
paved network. I ask my way of an 
obliging pedestrian, who rejoins, ‘And I 
also am going down into Campaspe.’ 
He spoke of another quarter of the city 
as of a different city, so much has me- 
dizeval Siena remained intact, with its 
ancient divisions. The frontage of a 
modest café appears in a corner, with 
an outlook upon the Campo, that horse- 
shoe-shaped market place, dominated by 
that tower of La Mangia which Leon- 
ardo admired. And behind the glass, 
bent over a Divina Commedia which 
lies open beside a coffee-cup, is out- 
lined the severe profile Of the friend of 
Sauviat. Ah! he was a man of few 
words, except it were a question of the- 
ories of art! We saluted each other, 
and in five minutes after my arrival we 
were in a carriage, on the way to San 
Biagio.” 

“The chiteau behind Belcaro, with 
the gallery full of false Sodomas, which 
their owner is always trying to sell at 
twenty thousand francs apiece! It 
could not be there that you unearthed 
the Pesellino? I went through it very 
carefully, I myself, no longer than four 
years ago!” 

“You had not old La Rochette for 
your guide,” Maxime rejoined. “Since 
you remember the chateau, you prob- 
ably also recall the roads over the hills 
that led to it, their evergreen oaks, their 
umbrella pines, the knotty trunks of the 
old olive-trees, the squares of vineyards 
on the yellow ground of the slopes, and 
the Guelphic crenellated ramparts? 
Perhaps also you have not forgotten the 
proprietor, that extraordinary Conte di 
San Biagio, to whom you would have 
given two sous in the street, a boor 
reeking with Gorgonzola and wine, 
with sly eyes in a contadino’s hairy 
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face? La Rochette had said to me: 
‘You are to buy the pictures which I 
shall indicate, haggling about the price 
as much as possible; then you will re- 
quire, to complete the purchase, two 
panels which are on the top of a piece 
of furniture in the sacristy of the 
chapel. You are to say that you want 
them on account of the frames.’ After 
this he was silent, and would not reply 
to my questions. I expected to see at 
once an unknown masterpiece. Judge 
of my disillusion when, the drawbridge 
past, I at once ran against the sordid 
Chianti drinker who owned this ro- 
mantic manor, and when I beheld in the 
sacristy, where he kept the remnant of 
his collection, the fifty canvasses, all 
falsified, daubed or retouched—those 
which he had not been able to find any- 
body fool enough to buy. But there 
emanated from the impassioned La 
Rochette so much authority that I 
bought the four designated pictures— 
abominable trash, which their owner 
had the impudbnce to bring forward as 
‘fragments from the Cinque Cento.’ He 
offers them at a thousand francs 
apiece. I offer him a thousand for the 
four. The discussion lasts a mortal 
half hour, after which I feign to dis- 
cover the two panels lying on top of the 
armoire. Their frames were of the 
most ordinary kind, and the paintings! 
Under a vile coloring of crude gold and 
Prussian blue, it was impossible to dis- 
cover any touch of a master. At the 
moment when I made the offer, I looked 
at La Rochelle, and I could see his 
hands tremble with excitement. To 
make a long story short, for twelve 
hundred frances we carried off the six 
paintings. When we were again on the 
road, my companion took up one of the 
two panels, and showing it to me: ‘It is 
twenty years that I have been looking 
for this,’ he said. ‘It is a fragment of 
a predella by Pesellino. I found the 
first trace of it in the archives of 
Arezzo, and I have followed the clue to 
this spot. You shall see, you shall see!’ 
And what I did, indeed, see, when, shut 
up in a room of the hotel, we began to 
clean off this painting with spirits of 
wine delicately, layer by layer—was 
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nothing less than a miracle of resurree- 
tion! The gold and the bitumen came 
off under the sponge and the cloth, in 
clots and rolls; and as they disappeared, 
this exquisite work came to view. It 
was three in the afternoon when we be- 
gan, and at ten we were still busy-——” 

“The old amateur told the truth!” I 
cried, looking again at the little master- 
piece. “If he wished to pay you for 
your kindness to Sauviat, he did it 
royally! Twelve hundred francs for 
that wonder! But it is worth fifty 
thousand, a hundred thousand——” 

“It was not a gift of money that he 
proposed to make me,” said the painter; 
“this worshipper of the Primitives was 
more complex than that. By the way, I 
have learned since, that, in procuring 
me the opportunity to make this pur- 
chase, he had been false to one of his 
most inveterate principles. No person, 
you understand, had ever been able to 
obtain from him an opinion as to the 
value more or less of any work of art. 
‘Art is neither bought nor sold.’ This 
was one of his maxims. No, the true 
motive of this, which you so justly have 
called a royal gift, I will explain. When 
we had the panel entirely cleaned, and 
had it there before us, filling the poor 
little tavern room with its splendor, the 
old man laid his hand upon my shoulder 
with the same solemnity that he had 
shown when he promised me a recom- 
pense for my kindness to his friend; 
and, fixing his eyes on mine with a sort 
of fury, he said: ‘Give me your word 
that you will never sell this Adoration 
of the Magi? ‘I give you my word,’ I 
replied. ‘And that it shall remain al- 
ways in your studio? ‘And that it shall 
remain always in my studio.’ ‘And 
that you will bequeath it to the Louvre 
after your death? ‘And that I will be- 
queath it to the Louvre after my death.’ 
‘Then,’ he continued, ‘if this grand and 
noble thing does not make you feel that 
you ought not to continue to dishonor 
your talent by unworthy works, it is 
because you are a criminal; do you hear 
me? a criminal’ And before I could 
answer, he had disappeared, leaving 
me—more stupefied by this brutal and 
insolent leave-taking than I ever before 
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had been in my life—alone with this 
treasure.” 

“And you never saw him again?’ I 
said, after a few minutes’ silence. 

“I never saw him again,” rejoined 
Maxime, “and I am very glad of it, for 
I owe him the worst moments of my 
artist life. Yes, I do. Could you be- 
lieve it, you who know me so firm, so 
indifferent to what is said or written 
about my work? This furious hatred 
of my poor painting, when I meet it in 
others painters, I say, it is mean envy; 
in newspaper men, I say it is crass ig- 
norance. In a man whom I had proved 
to be so acute, so intelligent, so refined, 
so touched by what I had done for his 
friend—such severity could find no ex- 
planation of that kind. Perhaps, too, 
an irresistible hypnotism emanates 
from certain personalities extremely 
strong-willed, extremely confident in 
their opinions. Returning to the city, I 
carefully examined in detail all my 
sketches and all my portraits of the 
winter. Forty-eight hours earlier I had 
been so content, so proud! It seemed to 
me of a sudden that scales had fallen 
from my eyes, and that all this work 
which had so much delighted me was 
profoundly, hopelessly mediocre. As 
if obeying, in spite of myself, the in- 
junction of the impassioned old man, I 
placed the Adoration on an easel. I 
looked at it. I looked at my canvasses 
and pastels. The shudder of a mortal 
doubt came over me, which I had never 
felt before, have never felt since; and 
the result? Do you want to know? 
On my return to Paris, I labored three 
months upon an enormous picture in 
which I sought to put a thought, a con- 
viction, a symbol—a something I don’t 
know what! What an amount of 
trouble I had, and all for naught! And 
then, one afternoon, as I was walking 
on the boulevard, discouraged by this 
work which I was conscious had been 
a failure, I passed the window of a 
picture-dealer where I saw a picture of 
my own—my “Fair Idler’—you remem- 
ber it? A pretty woman, just out of her 
bath, lying on a fur rug, smoking a 
cigarette. Two little bourgecises stood 
looking at it—but the Parisian bowr- 
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geoise is equal to the grande dame of any 
other country—and one said to the 
other: ‘Ah, that Fauriel, he is my 
painter! I don’t see how any one who 
is rich enough to have her portrait 
painted can go anywhere else for it.’ 
‘How pretty that woman is!’ said the 
other, ‘how pretty! And it is so nice of 
him, his women are so exactly the 
women of to-day! And their eyes 
sparkled through their little veils. This 
simple little compliment, caught by 
chance, there on the sidewalk, gave me 
much pleasure, induced me to stop, my- 
self, after the two had gone past, and 
study my work, as if it had been an- 
other man’s. And, at the moment, an 
evidence diametrically opposed to that 
in Rome made me exclaim: ‘But this is 
the true thing!’ I pulled myself to- 
gether; again I felt that for an artist 
the only rule is to work according to his 
nature. My nature is to paint the 
pretty, the elegant—the froufroutant! 
Why not? The nature of a Pesellino, a 
Fra Angelico, was to paint the grave, 
the severe, the mystic. They were 
right; and I am right, too.’ 

And he laughed contentedly at the 
sketches, half-sentimental, half-galant, 
scattered on the walls of his atelier, 
with the complete satisfaction of the 
facile artist for whom art is gayety, joy, 
happiness, and who can no more tolerate 
those for whom the same art is sadness 
than he can be tolerated by them. I 
seemed better to understand, since our 
conversation, the eternal dispute which 
separates the two types of mind and 
sensibility. And I said to myself that 
Fauriel was right, after all, as he 
thought he was, in resuming his work, 
whose prettiness was so severely con- 
demned by the old quattrocentist. Who 
knows? Perhaps some one of his pretty 
women will remain, as those fragile 
caprices in terra cotta that we call fig- 
urines of Tanagra have remained, tell- 
ing us of the frivolities of two thousand 
years ago—pathetic, in their great re- 
moteness! And besides, he will have 
enjoyed pleasing his public, as a La 
Rochette, if he were a painter, would 
enjoy displeasing this same public. 
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Who shall decide between the two 
whims? And, to conclude, this pretty, 
dainty, affected art, exasperating as it 
did the old collector, occasioned the gift 
of this Adoration of the Magi—destined 
some day to be one Pesellino the more in 
the Louvre, one the less in the National 
Gallery; and for this advantage gained 
over our insatiable neighbors across the 
channel, all his “Fair Idlers” and all his 
“Bathers” may well be pardoned to 
Fauriel—even if he had less talent than 
he has! 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
GERMAN COUNTRY LIFE. 

The house, half grange, half castle, 
was new—hardly older than the Seven 
Years’ War. Its tower wore an air of 
vacillation, as if it had been intended 
to be a donjon, but, doubting in time of 
its efficiency in that capactiy, had com- 
promised to a decorative chimney. 
Standing in an island of trees growing 
right up to the windows, the house 
seemed to have neither front nor back, 
only sides. Round it lay, here a few 
straggling flower-beds, there a tangled 
plantation, there a kitchen-garden muf- 
fled ina rank mantle of weeds. Outside 
the coast-line ot the trees the wind 
whipped over the plain of middle Ger- 
many till you could scarcely stand 
against it. You saw immediately why 
the house was so dyked with them: 
looking out behind their shelter upon 
the dry fields under the unclouded sun, 
you would have said the day was wind- 
less. Under the lea of the house stood 
the village; in a field to the right of the 
village hummed the threshing-machine; 
but for that, to right and left you could 
look out forever over yellow-brown 
corn-fields and brown-yellow fallows 
till they were swallowed in the dip of 
the plain. No other clump of trees in 
sight; that meant no other manor-house 
and no other fcerm; that in turn meant 
that the land was all one proprietor’s, 
who farmed it all himself. 


The proprietor—tall, big, slightly 
heavier in make and movements than 
an English gentleman of the same 
height—walked over his fields among 
his men. ‘‘Since I am no longer Min- 
ister of State,” he said, “I stay here and 
farm all my land. It is—how do you 
say it in English?—more dignified so.” 
Possibly that was not quite the word he 
wanted, but it was a very apt one. To 
farm the whole or a great part of one’s 
land is almost the universal custom of 
the German gentleman. He shoots roe 
in the season and partridges and hares; 
but he neither hunts nor fishes, and 
even shooting he pursues as an occa- 
sional amusement rather than as a voca- 
tion. What sport is with us farming is 
with the Germans. Not a small home- 
farm, or a model stud, or a model herd— 
perhaps not enough of this—but the or- 
dinary wheat and beet, butter and fat- 
stock business, carried on under strictly 
business-like conditions. The German 
looks to his sales as the Englishman 
looks to his rents. “It is a good life,” 
says a cavalry lieutenant; “ten years in 
the army one amuses ones’ self,and then 
one marries and lives on one’s Gut.” 
The Cabinet Minister “out of service,” 
as they put it in their military phrase, 
goes back to his farming as contentedly 
as the officer. “It is more dignified so.” 

This custom leaves its mark, first, 
on the nobility as a class, second, on 
the social and political status of agricul- 
ture in Germany, and indeed of Ger- 
many asa whole. The Germans appear 
to be by nature a simpler folk than we; 
they are poorer, live harder, draw a 
strict, literal, half-heroic, half-childlike 
line between duty and pleasure. That 
they continue this, despite their grow- 
ing wealth, is due more than to any- 
thing else to the farming nobility. 
When the highest class of society is 
eaten away by frivolity and by the ob- 
servances of “society” in the baser 
sense, as in old France, and to some 
degree in France, Austria and even 
Britain to-day, the fashion is found 
very catching. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the incitements to luxury, 
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to the rubbing out of the line between 
duty and pleasure—between what must 
be done and what may be done—come, 
not from the aristocracy, but from a 
part of the middle class. Bankers, 
merchants and manufacturers have 
ridden highest on the wave of German 
prosperity since 1871, and from these 
classes—especially the Jewish sections 
of them—come most of the recruits to 
the fast life of Berlin. The nobility, as 
a class, gives no countenance to dissipa- 
tion, serving the state in army or 
senate, and especially living in the 
country, following the land as a sailor 
follows the sea, neither Puritans nor 
wastrels. And while the nobility dis- 
countenances the new frivolity, it will 
get no great hold on the social layers 
below. The Rittergutsbesitzer spends 
the days on his fields. The Jewish mer- 
chant who buys his corn may spend the 
nights behind the scenes if he will; the 
German will not be in much doubt 
which to imitate. An aristocracy in 
hobnailed boots is a great preservative 
of Roman virtue. 

It is not to be supposed from this 
eulogy that the German land-owner is 
anything in the way of a universal 
philanthropist or the apostle of any 
kind of millennium. He does his duty 
out of self-respect, not at all out of love 
for his fellow-men. He may answer 
his peasants’ salutes with affability, 
with condescension, or not at all, ac- 
cording to his temper: but, suave or 
grim, he is unswerving in his conviction 
that they must be kept in their proper 
stations—must not only work for him, 
but accept his guiding wisdom in all 
the concerns of their lives. When the 
peasant works directly under the noble 
there is little room for any nonsense 
about the rights of man. The lord 
takes conscientious care that the vassal 
shall have what is good for him, only it 
must be owned that the current concep- 
tion of what is good for a peasant is not 
the modern one. Votes, for example, 
are decidedly not good for him. The 
German peasant at the moment is the 
creation of the German landowner, and 
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he has his faults as well as his merits. 


He is well educated, scholastically 
speaking, and yet he seems wonderfully 
unintelligent. Look at a German regi- 
ment parading past, with a step sug- 
gesting an especially self-satisfied 
Brahma cock. Bodily the privates are 
full of dogged strength, if sometimes 
over-trained; but from their faces you 
would judge them stupid, brutal, half- 
savage. A hundred and fifty years of 
elementary instruction, and added to 
that the inestimable educational advan- 
tage of two years’ military service in a 
town—yet he seems to have just 
reached the level of the southern En- 
glish laborer, to lag hopelessly behind 
the north-countryman and the Scot. 
The impression may be partly delusive; 
but it remains indisputable that the 
rural laborer in intellectual, well-edu- 
cated Germany is surprisingly dull and 
unintelligent. The truth is, that he has 
learned to read and write, but has never 
learned to think; and for that the con- 
ditions of his life under the shadow of 
the big house seem at first sight chiefly 
responsible. 

The farm-laborer in Germany is in 
effect a house-servant. Indeed he is 
almost adscriptus glebe—a superior kinu 
of serf. The row of cottages in which 
he lives forms one side of the court of 
which the proprietor’s house is another. 
He pays no rent for his three or four 
rooms; that is part of his wages. He 
buys no food; that also is part of his 
wages. It is not even cooked by his 
wife; there is a woman-servant in the 
house whose sole business is the feeding 
of the laborers. She bakes the long, 
black loaves once a week; thrice a day 
she prepares their meals. These meals 
are poor enough; it is a considerate em- 
ployer who gives coffee in the morning 
with the bread, or meat in the mid-day 
soup, or lays out a nip of schnapps with 
bread and cheese for each man between 
dinner and the sour milk and black 
bread at supper. This is hardly a com- 
fortable preparation for long hours and 
hard work; but the German countryman 
lives hard in every class; the proprietor 
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himself is usually content with black 
bread and hot meat only once daily. 
Besides cottage and food, the master 
finds the man a field for his potato- 
patch, and sometimes a garden as well; 
in harvest and other busy times his 
wife—released from half the burden of 
housewifery—is at work as day-laborer 
in the fields; at other times she is free 
for the potatoes, the garden, and the 
geese and the fowls. And besides the 
poultry, there is sometimes a pig or a 
sheep tethered by the side of the pro- 
prietor’s private road, or even a cow 
turned out on the proprietor’s pasture. 
Wages—paid by the half-year—are not 
princely; £25 a year is perhaps the high- 
est, and occasionally a man gets no 
more than £5. You must double this to 
get a fair idea of how far the money 
will go in Germany, but even so it is 
not extravagant. The rule holds that 
the proprietor gives freely of what is 
useless except to men bound to his es- 
tate. Cash, which is of the same value 
everywhere, and increases the independ- 
ence and mobility of the laborer, he 
deals out more grudgingly. The farm- 
hand is, as it were, his lord’s subject, 
and must look for the elements of his 
well-being within the limits of the king- 
dom. He has invested his all in it. 
The kingdom exports corn, stock, milk, 
sugar-beet, and imports manufactured 
goods; but that is not the laborer’s con- 
cern. He prays to his God in his lord’s 
chapel. His lord registered his birth 
and celebrated his marriage; he will 
register his death, and the cemetery is 
not beyond the frontier of the estate. 
The peasant, in short, is a literal Ger- 
man translation of the Scots benefit- 
man. Some twenty years ago a new 
but wealthy family in the south of Scot- 
land made a deat-set at benefit-men, 
presumably because the dairyman’s 
cow did not look well in the herd, and 
the ploughman’s pig tainted the estate. 
There was, no doubt, more reasonable 
argument for the practical abolition of 
the benefit system. So little of a man’s 
wages came in fluid cash, it was urged, 
that the laborer became the serf of his 


employer. He could not leave a bad 
master; his wealth was not in the sav- 
ings bank but in his cow and his pota- 
toes and his garden. Thus rooted to the 
soil, a man must make a violent tug to 
loose himself and better himself else- 
where. Land is the one form of prop- 
erty you cannot carry away with you, 
and the benefit-man’s stand-by was the 
use of his master’s land. That is all 
true, and it is true also that a laborer 
paid in cash is more independent, that 
the power of changing his environment 
gives him the chance of enlarging his 
mind, of sharpening his capacities, of 
bringing into productiveness any excep- 
tional qualifications he may possess. 
Yet there is much to be said on the con- 
servative side. Fora peasant of genius 
it may be well to take his money 
weekly, to live with his loins girded, 
ready to hasten at the first glimpse of 
the promised land where his genius will 
find scope. But then peasants of genius 
are not common, and the rest can per- 
fectly well put forth all that is in them 
if they never move beyond the nearest 
market-town. We may notice that even 
Robert Burns—the one peasant of 
genius that the world has yet discov- 
ered—would, on the view of his latest 
editor, Mr. Henley, have lost nothing 
of his power if he had never left Moss- 
giel and never read a word of literary 
English. 

How much more the others! For if 
the benefit-man, whether in Scotland or 
Germany, is dependent on his master, 
he is hardly the less dependent on him- 
self. The mere fact of receiving his 
wages by the half-year instead of by 
the week makes him look forward, cal- 
culate, plan, save. The agricultural 
parts of Germany are dotted with sav- 
ings banks, over and above the state 
insurance, to which the proprietor sub- 
scribes, and from which the farm-serv- 
ant draws in sickness and old age. The 
frugality of the Scots peasant needs no 
arguing. It is in midland and southern 
England, with wages paid by the week, 
that you find the laborer thriftless, im- 
provident, resourceless, helpless. Small 
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blame to him, when you count up his 
wages—9s. to 15s. a week—if he refuses 
to consider how he can most profitably 
invest his savings. But the German is 
even more poorly paid, and yet he 
saves, he calculates, he becomes, so far, 
a living human will and not a machine. 
To be sure his will runs parallel with 
his lord’s, who is president of the sav- 
ings bank; but will can still be will 
without being rebellion. The whole 
tendency of the benefit-man, whether 
Scots or German, is to become a co- 
operator with his employer. His inter- 
ests are bound up with the land on 
which he works; so he works better, 
for one piece of land is not another, and 
each must be lovingly studied in its 
ways if it is to repay toil gratefully. 
He is always adding, if not field to 
field, at least beast to beast and plant 
to plant; witness the sheep of the Scots 
peasant, whose wool went straight into 
the children’s stockings without any 
manufacturer or retailer to skin a profit 
off it. He has all the incentives of the 
peasant-proprietor with the relative se- 
curity of the worker for wages. 

You may go even further in favor of 
the benefit system. While fostering 
comfort, zealous work, thrift, the sense 
of home, it does not necessarily subvert 
independence of character. Tyrannical 
employers you will find everywhere, but 
it is a general rule that where the la- 
borer has thespirit of a free manhe will 
be treated as a free man, whatever the 
system under which he works. You 
will not breed servility in a lowland 
Scot or a Hanoverian, even though his 
all is staked on the ground he tills, and 
to leave his employer means the sacri- 
fice of it. You will hardly break the 
Hampshire peasant of inciting his chil- 
dren to curtsey to the carriage, or the 
Austrian of punctuating every remark 
with “Kiiss’ die Hand,” even though he 
ean put his all into his pocket and leave 
an exacting master at a week's notice. 
A man’s a man or else he is a serf, and 
it will take a very long time of any 
given system of paying for labor to 
transmute one into the other. At least 
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the German’s greeting to his proprietor 
seems often almost surly; but his pro- 
prietor is usually man of sense enough 
to know that good manners do not al- 
Ways mean good work. You will find 
him less of a clod behind the plough 
that he was when marching out to com- 
pany drill; and you will find him more 
cloddish here, less cloddish there, 
whether he lives his whole life under 
the proprietor’s eye or not. 

Let us leave our dignified Cincinnatus 
and go on to the next estate. This is 
let to tenant-farmers, for the proprietor 
is a Woman and unmarried. Walk over 
the fields and you will find the same 
checker of clean fields and dirty, ac- 
cording to the nature of the farmer, as 
in England. This unfed, thistle- 
blotched meadow is part of Faulmann’s 
farm. “He is not a good tenant,” bab- 
bles the toothless Rentmeister, who has 
been about the estate for fifty years. 
“He comes from Brunswick, and he 
does not know the ways of this coun- 
try.” Let it be noticed, as a grotesque 
survival of German disunion, that you 
will find different weights, measures 
and customs in villages a couple of 
miles apart. Here they measure land 
by the Oberdorf morgen; on the other 
side of the river, where the old steeple 
rises out of its rampart of trees, they go 
by the Niederdorf morgen, which is only 
half the other. In QOberdorf nobody 
would ever eat a turnip; in Niederdorf 
everybody eats them excepting one old 
couple who were born in Oberdorf. 
They have been on the Niederdorf side 
of the river forty years now, but they 
would no more eat a turnip to-day than 
they would rob a church. Great Brit- 
ain is also a patchwork of local weights 
and measures and ways; but in Ger- 
many—where perhaps thirty years ago 
Oberdorf and Niederdorf were in differ- 
ent countries—the patchwork is crazier 
yet. Therefrom arises much industrial 


friction, which must go some way to 
balance the advantages of the metric 
system. 

Faulmann, continues the Rentmeister, 
is not a bad man, but he has a way of 
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reading novels instead of being about 
with his men—one branch of vice, at 
least, from which our own farmer keeps 
himself quite unspotted. The truth is, 
he has married a rich wife and—the old 
man harks back to it almost vindic- 
tively—he comes from Brunswick. But 
cross the broad, deep-water ditch to the 
next field, and the Rentmeister becomes 
cordial. This is his favorite farmer— 
the Oberdorf man, who has been on the 
same land forty years. He is more like 
a peasant to British eyes than a tenant- 
farmer, and more like a toy than either 
—one of the toys that pop in and out of 
wooden houses to indicate good or bad 
weather. His wife is like him—like the 
weather-toy’s wife, that is—ruddy, with 
ringlets framing her face, and the slight 
stoop of hard labor in her shoulders. 
Everybody on this farm wears the mark 
of labor; those are two of the sons 
ploughing at the farther end of the wide 
grass-field, and the three daughters are 
down-stairs in the dairy. The farmer’s 
wife is most proud to welcome the gen- 
try. She sets them in her second-best 
sitting-room—the best is never used at 
all—and her man puts on his coat and 
sits down tentatively close to the door; 
it is quite plain that sitting’ on a chair, 
even in the second-best sitting-room, is 
a luxury to be enjoyed sparingly. Then 
he remembers himself, gets up, reaches 
down a little jar with a bunch of cigars, 
and offers to the guest; then cere- 
moniously strikes a spluttering sulphur- 
match for the same. We are now ina 
position to talk of the weather and the 
crops. It occurs neither to the farmer 
nor to his wife—her dialect is a shade 
less incomprehensible than his, or else 
she has more teeth left; at any rate the 
mare is plainly the better horse, and 
does all the talking—that the gentry 
could have anything else to talk about 
than farming. They plunge naturally 
into the subject of the rearing of 
calves; what else should gentry wish to 
talk about? It takes only a hint to 
start them on the round of stable and 
byre and barn, fields and stock, dairy 
and larder; is not one of the gentry a 


lady, and what should interest a lady 
more than a larder? And stopping be- 
fore a new-weaned foal, with an even 
wider smile than usual, “Vollblut” 
(“thoroughbred”), the old man triumph- 
antly remarks. Yes; he was quite ready 
to admit that horse-breeding was a 
poor business, and he couldn’t expect to 
beat Herr von Degen on the next estate; 
he couldn’t really afford it, but—but 
look at him! The pale eyes laugh in his 
gentle face as he looks at this beloved 
foal; the touch of nature makes the 
queer figure in old black frock-coat and 
corduroy trousers kin to nobles and 
princes. 

You find here much the same system 
with the farm-servants as you do where 
the lord farms his own land. The 
farmer will not spare them a beast or 
a potato patch; they are not benefit- 
men, therefore, so much as members of 
the family, or, more accurately still, 
boarders. The regular hands sleep in 
the farm-house, and their lodging and 
food is reckoned in their wages. The 
lodging of four is one bare room with 
mattresses on venches. The food is not 
less hard; meat is almost unknown, 
though two-year-old pork—kept and 
salted for this very purpose—finds its 
way sometimes into the soup. For the 
rest, bread and cheese and milk and 
dumpling. The farmer does not afford 
his men coffee, like the proprietor; on 
the other hand, he has more fellow- 
feeling with them in the matter of 
schnapps and beer; a glass of schnapps 
is put out for each man with his bread 
and eheese at what in England would 
be tea-time; great jugs of home-brewed 
stand ready, continually replenished, in 
the harvest-field. The farmer’s own 
fare is little less hard—but less hard it 
is, and the point is carefully insisted 
on. The family’s own pork is not 
young, but it is younger than the men’s; 
the family gets coffee where the mer 
must be content with skilly; there is a 
difference of quality even in the black 
bread. Thus simply and practically are 
social distinctions kept ever before the 


eyes. 
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The next proprietor is tall, as straight 
as the lances of his old regiment, as 
light and lean as when he rode through 
France, a lieutenant of nineteen. The 
gentlemen of this generation owe much 
to France besides glory and the prac- 
tical knowledge of war. If the charges 
of Mars-la-Tour and the trenches before 
Paris hardened them from boys to 
make men at twenty, the off-days of 
campaigning widened them from rus- 
tics to men of the world. They might 
try their Heidelberg Latin on learned 
abbés, but for the most part had to per- 
fect their French as the price of many 
a night’s comparative comfort. What 
they had gained, like true Ger- 
mans, they kept and economized and 
improved upon. So that this country 
squire, living year in and year out on 
his little estate, in whose family a 
visit to the provincial capital is a pil- 
grimage calling for weeks of packing, 
and furnishing matter for months of 
reminiscence, would be at home in any 
club of Europe. He keeps up with 
French politics and French literature; 
he once visited KEngland—to buy horses; 
why else?—and, still with the wise 
German economy, saw enough of Alder- 
shot and Newmarket, the Shires and 
the Agricultural Hall, to equip him 
with an abiding interest in English life 
and with English side-lights turned to 
profit upon his own. German courtesy 
is perhaps punctilious rather than 
effusive; only when you are received by 
a gentleman of this school you will ob- 
serve that, while he would at all times 
extend hospitality to the stranger as a 
duty, his well-husbanded experience 
touches duty with keen pleasure. 

He drives over to call on you behind 
a pair of seventeen-hand bays, stepping 
high, not as a mechanical exercise, but 
in the pride of their power and courage. 
He shows them off to you up and down 
the drives and in and out of the flower- 
beds, holding the reins in German 
fashion, one in each hand, but playing 
on their mouths with the sure, modu- 
lated touch of the artist. It would 


puzzle most other eyes than his own to 
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tell one from the other, and it would be 
a handsome present to sell them for 
four hundred guineas. He has been 
breaking them through the summer, 
and nobody else ever drew a rein on 
them; but he has three other pairs as 
well broken in the stable, besides 
Hungarian juckers—troublesome to 
drive, he simply explains, for short dis- 
tances under twenty miles—and the 
English thoroughbred he rides. Be- 
sides these there are a dozen brood- 
mares and their foals on his meadows, 
with yearlings and the two-year-olds 
that are to be broken next season. 
Beasts, too, that have fattened them- 
selves on the rich, close, holding pas- 
ture, and are ready to sell to Hamburg 
before they have seen corn or cake in 
their lives. This gentleman is the type 
of agriculturist who is moderately de- 
pressed—who is not?—but not discon- 
tented. He sees why prices sink and 
sees that they must sink; without yap- 
ping at the Ministry of Agriculture, he 
abandons what he cannot do and goes 
about to do what he can do better. So, 
having an eye for a beastand a hand for 
a horse, and an inexhaustible patience 
and an unwearied industry, he goes 
prosperously on. “I never know half 
the horses in my father’s stable,” says 
his son, home on leave from the old 
Uhlans. “They change every week; 
one does not recognize the poor or 
vicious ones after a fortnight; he makes 
much money thereby.” This estate, in 
short, pays entirely by the knowledge 
and skill of the horse-dealer, its pro- 
prietor; but is it the less dignified so? 
Thus may you wander on over the 
flat acres of the Germany which no- 
body visits, and find everywhere the 
same life. Everywhere you will find 
the gentleman farming his own land; 
the same clean-skinned, simple-hearted, 
hard-headed, plain-living, high-man- 
nered lord; the same peasantry, penuri- 
ous, but secure of livelihood, living 
hard, but scarce as yet taught to resent 
hardship. These conditions reflect their 
natural influence on the methods and 
status of German agriculture, as well 
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as on German social ethics. For the 
methods, they are not surprisingly good, 
and could hardly be asked to be. To 
follow the soil is not so much a profes- 
sion as a life. You do not choose it be- 
cause you feel an impulse towards it; 
you are born to it, because it is the 
natural destiny of the gentleman as of 
the peasant. Thatissotosome small ex- 
tent in England, or Scotland, or Ireland, 
but the extent is relatively very small. 
Where a gentleman is unmistakably 
labelled by a “von” before his name, 
the traditions enjoining what pursuits 
are or are not fit for gentlemen must 
needs be longer of breaking down than 
where a duke’s grandson bears the 
same style as a ploughman’s. Where, 
till quite lately, communication has 
been difficult, industries few, and the 
police unfavorable to migration, the 
laborer also must needs be slower to 
realize that he is no longer legally tied 
to his native village. This being so, you 
would expect to find German agricul- 
ture in a respectable middle state of 
proficiency, not stimulated by any ex- 
traordinary aptitude or energy, though 
pursued with method, industry and con- 
science. Just so you findit. Machinery 
is gaining ground inevitably, but not 
so swiftly as you would expect in a land 
where most farmers are men of educa- 
tion and capital. Tradition steps in be- 
fore it, and whispers that perhaps after 
all the basket-fitted scythe suits the 
gradients of the fields better, that the 
creamery with its separators is too far 
away. Collection and distribution ap- 
pear less organized than in Denmark or 
France; you get so little for an egg, 
whispers traditions; is it really worth 
while to set up depots and travelling- 
carts to collect them? The old manure 
and the old stock do well enough; why 
trouble to experiment, and import, and 
cross, in the hope of improving them? 
This is not, of course, the universal 
voice, but it is perhaps a fair reading 
of the general chorus. And when com- 


petitors arise and prices tumble and 
markets are closed, there makes itself 
felt a second influence of the conditions 
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of German country life. Agriculture is 
a social as well as an economic element, 
almost a political party of itself. No- 
where else is it in a position to put such 
pressure on the government; nowhere 
else, by consequence, is it so loud and in- 
sistent in demanding help from the gov- 
ernment in every difficulty. Agriculture 
falls readily into state pauperism every- 
where, and in Germany every interest 
is prone to believe that state pauperism 
is the one seemly attitude for a suffer- 
ing industry. Take these two char- 
acteristics together, add exceptional 
social influence, cohesion and power, 
and you can understand the attitude of 
German agriculture towards the state. 
The energy and persistence with which 
it attempts to dictate measures frankly 
conceived in its own sole interest, and 
often directly opposed to the interest 
of every other class, has no parallel in 
the world. This is not the place to go 
into the history of the German agrarian 
movement, which took its definite shape 
under Count Caprivi’s chancellorship. 
and is as sharp a thorn in his succes- 
sor’s side to-day. How little it need be 
regarded as a serious political or eco- 
nomic factor can be seen readily from 
only one or two of its ambitions; it has 
been seriously proposed that govern- 
ment should fix and maintain a price 
for corn, or that the importation of corn 
should be prohibited altogether for six 
months in the year. During these 
months the squire would have disposed 
of his crops to his own great satisfac- 
tion, but it would mean semi-starva- 
tion for the German workman, who cuts 
it fine enough already. About that, the 
agrarian party troubles its head not one 
moment. The story of the sugar 
bounties, where agriculture did succeed 
in enforcing its pocket interest as a 
public policy, is even better known. It 
may have ruined the British West In- 
dies, but it supplies the British arti- 
san’s wife with as much excellent sugar 
as she likes at 1d. a pound—though., to 
be sure, a more expensive, sweeter 
sugar comes cheaper in the end. On 
the other side, it may have made the 
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German sugar-industry; but as the 
bounty is paid on export only, the Ger- 
man artisan’s wife pays at least 3d., out 
of lower wages, for the lowest quality 
of sugar. So long as it got its bounty 
and its good prices, German agriculture 
cared for this not a jot. But an arti- 
ficially manufactured industry can be 
artificially destroyed, and that the 
beet-grower has found. Higher boun- 
ties in other countries, and the issue of 
an election in the United States, have 
brought the whole industry down agair: 
to the verge of beggary. 

Is the agrarian, therefore, beaten out 
of his heresies? You do not know the 
German agrarian if you expect it. Ob- 
stinacy is the root of his whole char- 
acter, and he only knocks the louder at 
the doors of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, and asks why France and Belgium 
are allowed to double the German 
bounty. In truth, the factious, selfish. 
fundamentally unpatriotic policy of 
German agriculture is an ugly enough 
reverse to the medal of Cincinnatus at 
the plough. The farming aristocracy 
claims a kind of divine right analogous 
to the outspoken pretensions of its em- 
peror. They are the nobles, they are 
the officers, they stand for the land, 
the support of dynasties and the nur- 
sery of armies. On the strength of all 
this they demand special consideration, 
at whatever cost to other elements, 
from the country to whose welfare they 
hold themselves essential. Essential 
no doubt they are. But it must be said 
that the advance in German prosperity 
during the last generation has not been 
in their province, nor are they to be 
looked to for the continuance and de- 
velopment of it. Germany’s peaceful 
triumphs have been in manufacture and 
trade. Germany is transforming her- 
self from an agricultural into an indus- 
trial country, almost as fast as did 
Britain in the thirties. 

And that is the reflection that lies al- 
ways in the mind as you ride over the 
miles of fields or seek the certain wel- 
come behind the ramparts of trees. 
How long will it last? It is good for 


the nobilty, this half-feudal, half-pa- 
triarchal life; it is far from wholly bad 
for the peasant; it need not, with larger 
views of national interest, be anything 
but a blessing, a political, social and 
moral anchor for the whole country. 
Only, how long will it last? The truth 
is that it is doomed already. The fate 
of rural England is already settling 
over Germany—the depopulation of the 
villages. Walking with the proprietor 
among the stooks, you meet a dumpy, 
bowed, hairy man, and a not less 
brutish-looking woman, who to his 
greeting return only an inarticulate 
grunt. They are Russians, hired for 
the harvest season, because German 
labor is not to be had. Throughout 
Germany, west of the Elbe, there is a 
trade in Russian and Polish labor. 
This labor steals over the Russian fron- 
tier and makes its way to Breslau, the 
great mart of the trade. There is sells 
itself to contractors, who sell it in bulk, 
put on the rail on payment of carriage 
to anybody who is short of hands for 
the harvest. They talk no word of 
German beyond Ja and Nein. tach 
drove has its foreman: the drove is 
given a location, and there in bare huts 
men, women and children pig together. 
Their life seems hardly enviable even 
in good weather, but it appears to be to 
their liking. For they seldom return 
to Russia—where, indeed, the authori- 
ties would not welcome them with cor- 
diality—but remain to be bearers of 
burdens in Germany. ‘The German 
bearer of burdens is off to the mills in 
the big town whose smoke hangs 
yonder behind the hill. 

The old simple life is doomed. Prices 
and wages fall in the country as they 
rise in the centres of industrialism. 
Germany grows richer, but German ag- 
riculturists grow poorer: “wealth ac- 
cumulates and men decay.” The coun- 
try, from a variety of causes, will prob- 
ably take longer in the killing than it 
has done with us. The landlord-farmer 
saves one man’s profit which British 
agriculture is called on to find: so long 
as he remains, the land is at least un- 
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burdened by rent. The laborer-boarder 
cuts off one source of outgoing; so long 
as he remains it is at least cheaper to 
feed ten mouths from one dish than 
from ten. The political influence of 
agriculture may bolster up prices 
awhile. But depopulation must come 
in the end; it is arriving already. The 
nobility will not be content forever to 
remain poorer than their social infe’- 
iors. As yet there are few great for- 
tunes, though many small ones, in the 
world of German industry; but when 
they come, the nobility will probably 
find even a “von” small compensation 
for the prohibition to share them. Ber- 
lin is already one of the most brilliant 
of European capitals, and the officers of 
its garrison will be increasingly loath 
to say good-bye to its amenities. The 
more they incline to let their land and 
live on rent, the less rent there can be 
to live on. At the other end of the 
scale the laborer will become less docile 
as the emissaries of Social Democracy 
hawk their pamphlets from hut to hut; 
he will strike out for a life of more risk 
and more freedom and enjoyment—the 
life of the factory, the trade-union and 
the beer-shop. The agrarian policy may 
overreach itself, and end by sickening 
the government of its factious paupers 
altogether. Nobles and commons will 
surely drain away to the towns, and 
leave the poor land drop back to endless 
heath again. 

What consequences the change will 
work on the whole system of Germany 
it staggers the imagination to predict. 
It is enough to see that the logical out- 
come of an industrial Germany—no- 
bility impoverished or industrialized, 
middle-class enriched, operatives swell- 
ing in numbers and perfecting the al- 
ready developing trade organizations— 
is very different from the step-fatherly 
despotism which is the present ideal of 
its rulers. Meantime, as we sit and 
smoke Hamburg cigars in the gathering 
night, we may be pardoned for looking 
sentimentally at the heads of unnum- 
bered roebuck on the walls, at the fox- 
skin which the squire—O horror!—shot 


from his study window as it sniffed 
after the fowls, at his wife in her cot- 
ton housewife’s gown, at the bailiff and 
his apprentice coming in to supper with 
the family, and the weary, contented 
laborers following in the maid-servant 
who carries the sour cream and black 
bread to their quarters. The next gen- 
eration may see none of these things. 


G. W. STEEVENS. 





From The Spectator. 
THE CAT IN LITERATURE. 

The place of the cat in literature is a 
very curious one. Nobody has taken 
the trouble to notice the cat in verse or 
prose who is not a cat-lover, and so one 
of those who belong -to that strange 
freemasonry which is acknowledged by 
all who are worshippers at the shrine 
of “the furred serpent.” Either the cat 
is passed over by poets, essayists and 
novelists as the harmless and the neces- 
sary, or else treated as a creature capa- 
ble of exercising a distinct charm. No 
one writes at length about cats without 
showing that he or she is to some ex- 
tent under a spell. Mrs. W. Chance, in 
her delightful “Book of Cats,” pub- 
lished this week by Dent and Co.—a 
volume which will be welcome to every 
cat-lover, not only on account of the 
really exquisite illustrations, but be- 
cause of the very pleasant letter-press 
which accompanies them—makes this 
fact about cats very much apparent. 
All her quotations have in them a some- 
thing which shows that the writers 
were under a kind of subtle fascination. 
A man may write plainly and simply 
about a dog or a horse, or even a squir- 
rel, but the cat always brings a sense 
of mystery and charm across the page. 
The reason is difficult to find, but it is 
evidently connected with the fact that 
people who are fond of cats cannot 
easily pass a cat in the street without 
paying it homage in some form or 
other. For those who like her, and pos- 
sibly also for those who do not, the cat 
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is a magnetic animal. The present 
writer, for example, can never pass a 
cat looking through the area-railings or 
sitting on a cottage door-step without 
feeling an intense desire to say a few 
friendly words and, if possible, lend a 
hand to stroke. Strange cats, as a rule, 
repel these friendly overtures with an 
indifference which too often ripens into 
positive insolence, but for some reason 
or other his ardor is never damped, and 
every now and again, though very sel- 
dom, he is rewarded with that peculiar 
bleating mew which is in the cat the 
equivalent of a wag of the tail. Of no 
person or thing is it more true than of 
the cat that ‘‘you must love her e’er to 
you she will seem worthy of your love.” 
No one can successfully defend his love 
of cats on moral or even utilitarian 
grounds. You may say you love a dog 
because he is faithful as well as fond, 
because he will die to defend you, or 
because his instinct is always to take 
the side of the man when the man is 
attacked by another animal. It is the 
commonest thing in the world for a dog 
to spring at any one who he supposes is 
injuring his master or his master’s prop- 
erty. Who ever heard of a cat flying at 
a burglar or scratching out the eyes of 
the policeman wko has come to arrest 
his master. If Jones gives Smith a 
blow in play, Smith’s fox-terrier will fly 
into a passion of rage and alarm, and it 
will require all his master’s influence to 
pacify him. Smith’s cat will calmly 
blink at the combatants from the 
hearth-rug, unless and until she thinks 
that the fun is getting too fast and furi- 
ous. At any signs of a personal impli- 
cation in the struggle she retires, how- 
ever, under the sofa; for cats, though 
not cowards, press the rule that discre- 
tion is the better part of valor to its 
very extremest limits. No, the love of 
cats cannot be defended or explained. 
It is here, indeed, that the charm of the 
cat lies. You love her, if at all, solely 
for herself, and not in the least because 
she will ever prove a useful servant or 
ally. Cats are to be liked because they 
are cats, and for no other reason. 
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But what is the peculiar attraction of 
eats for those who like them? We be- 
lieve it to rest in two things—in their 
physical beauty and in the mystery of 
their moral and intellectual natures. 
As to their physical beauty there can 
be no doubt. Speaking generally, the 
eat has only one ugly attitude—that 
which it assumes when it couches on 
the ground with its paws underneath it 
so completely that it seems to have no 
fore-legs. On every other occasion a 
eat looks delightful. When it flattens 
itself on the ground ready to spring, 
with its tail slowly waving, it is the em- 
bodiment in little of the hunting in- 
stinct, both in man and animals. When 
it walks in front of you with its tail 
erect, its gait majestical suggests every 
master of the ceremonies or gold-stick 
or silver-stick that ever walked in a 
court procession. When it sits up at at- 
tention, with its tail carefully and 
neatly turned round its toes, its head 
just a little bent, and with its “eyes 
front,” it is the very embodiment of 
dignity and decorum. The spirit that 
is in a cat at such moments is that of 
Cesar Augustus or Aurungzebe:— 


So Tiberius would have sat 
Had Tiberius been a cat. 


But a great mistake is to suppose that 
a cat is nothing but dignified. When it 
is playing with a bit of string, pretend- 
ing to be a little bear, or lying on its 
back battering a ball or cushion-tassel 
with its hind-legs, it is a creature all 
compact of artless grace. There is an 
abandonment far too complete for dig- 
nity, and yet nothing awkward or ugly, 
nothing out of place or inappropriate. 
A dog may have a noble heaé, or fine 
quarters, good legs and a good presence, 
but his movements, except when he is 
at his proper work, the chase, are not 
per se beautiful. You cannot watch a 
dog perambulate a room, and get a dis- 
tinct sense of delight from every grace- 
ful piece of strategy displayed in 
rounding the sofas and chairs, and 
avoiding, by rapid flank movements, 
the dreadful dangers that are assumed 
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for the purposes of the game to lurk 
behind the writing-table or the coal- 
scuttle. But it is of no use to force an 
open door. The physical beauties of 
cats are admitted. Their other attract- 
iveness rests in the mystery that is 
theirs. The moral charm of the cat 
consists in one’s complete inability to 
fathom their minds and motives. A 
dog’s mind is generally a clear and 
straightforward affair. You can never 
discover what strange things are pass- 
ing in a cat’s brain. You know that a 
dog is looking up to you, following your 
whims and retiecting your fancies—is, 
in a word, intellectually dependent upon 
his master. Not so with acat. The cat 
is never the servant of your hand and 
eye. She may deign to play with you, 
but it is always with reserves complete 
enough to save her own individuality 
and freedom of action. The cat plays 
with you as much as you with her. 
Montaigne, with his marvellous insight, 
saw this clearly enough: “When my cat 
and I entertain each other with mutual 
apish tricks, as playing with a garter, 
who knows but that I make my cat 
more sport than she makes me? Shall 
I conclude her to be simple, that has her 
time to begin or refuse to play, as freely 
as I myself have? Nay, who knows 
but that it is a defect of my not under- 
standing her language (for doubtless 
eats can talk and reason with one 
another) that we agree no better; and 
who knows but that she pities me for 
being no wiser than to play with her, 
and laughs and censures my folly for 
making sport for her when we two play 
together.” The uncertainty of cats has 
been thrown in their teeth, but to the 
true cat-lover this uncertainty is a most 
attractive trait. One may live in a 
house for six months with a cat and 
never receive from it a single kindly 
word or look. It will perhaps sit 


quietly on your lap as long as you hold 
it there, for it hates struggling; but the 
moment your vigilance is relaxed down 
it jumps, and licks itself carefully, as a 
sign that your caresses are anything but 
agreeable. 


It will purr when you go 
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down on your knees on the hearthrug 
and rub it under the chin; but it is purr- 
ing at itself, not you. Your hand is 
only a stroking machine. It is not in 
the least afraid of you, but in a hundred 
ways it shows that it has no use for 
your caresses, and that it would rather 
not be encumbered by unasked atten- 
tions. Yet, suddenly, and without any 
cause, this very same cat will one day 
become, for half an hour or an hour, 
your dearest friend. It will jump on 
the lap where usually it can only be 
retained by force. It will purr like an 
electric cab, it will try to sit on your 
shoulder, and rub its face against yours 
with a foolish and fatuous iteration 
which is quite embarrassing. If a visi- 
tor calls at this moment, you feel that 
you are guilty of false pretences, for 
your visitor, you know, will go away 
and tell marvellous legends about your 
astonishing power over animals, and 
how your favorite cat cannot bear to 
leave you for an instant. Your favorite 
eat! the beast which nas a thousand 
times made it clear that it infinitely pre- 
fers the page, though he is known to 
tease it abominably. Of course, it is 
hopeless to explain that the cat has 
never before treated you with even de- 
cent civility. Such an avowal would 
only be regarded as a sign of that 
whimsical modesty for which you have 
a proverbial reputation. But though 
these sudden and erratic attentions may 
sometimes be embarrassing, they are 
very attractive. Ever after such an 
exhibition as that just described, one 
watches the cat with the greatest inter- 
est. When, if ever, will her next out- 
burst of affection take place, what 
caused it, what made it die out as sud- 
denly as it came, what was her game, 
did she want anything, or, lastly, did 
she mistake one for the cook, for whom 
she is supposed to cherish a great affec- 
tion? All these questions are so puz- 
zling and so utterly inexplicable that 
they fascinate one, and in this way 
every tortoise-shell or tabby carries 
with her something of the interest 
which attaches to the Junius contro- 
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versy, the story of the Iron Mask or 
the Eleusinian Mysteries. We rack our 
brains to know what, if anything, is at 
the bottom of them. This incrutable 
quality in the cat has been most delight- 
fully described by Mr. A. C. Benson. 
His poem may trouble a little the heart 
of the cat-lover. It cannot but delight 
his literary sense. 

The cat in literature suggests a word 
on the cat in art. Cats are often 
drawn, but too often by people 
who have evidently but a_ very 
scant sympathy with them. We all 
know the cat of the Christmas Num- 
ber. Sometimes, no doubt, she is ex- 
cellently portrayed, but too often she is 
more like a rabbit or a stumpy hare 
than a cat. Mrs. Chance never falls 
into this error. Her drawings of cats 
are masterly. The skill which she dis- 
plays in getting the texture of the long 
Persian fur shows an extraordinary 
command over her pencil, but she can 
do more than merely transfer the cat’s 
coat to the page. She catches the very 
spirit of the tame wild beast, and shows 
that she as fully understood the mean- 
ing of Méry’s remark to Victor Hugo, 
which she quotes: “God made the cat 
that man might have the pleasure of 
earessing the tiger.” On page four 
there is a little drawing of a big-eyed 
Persian stretched along the floor, with 
her paws pushed out in front and her 
claws unsheathed, ready to grab at a 
passing bit of string, or other toy, which 
is quite perfect. Facing this is a cat in 
a more homely and domestic mood, but 
notthelesswelldrawn. Onanotherpage 
is a delightful head of a cross cat. Its 
ears are flattened down, and its mouth 
is open in act to spit. It looks as a cat 
always does under such circumstances, 
like a very wicked owl which has got 
drunk on brandy. But we cannot run 
on, for every page has on it a more at- 
tractive cat than the last. We will only 
say that no cat-lover can look at these 
pictures and fail to be delighted. We 
have only two grounds for quarrel with 
the artist. Why did she not give us 
some ordinary English cats and kittens, 
and not confine herself to the exotic, if 


beautiful, Persian? Again, why did 
she not give us more information as to 
the great question of whether cats still 
eat oysters, as apparently they did a 
hundred years ago? She gives the well. 
known and ever-delightful story of 
Doctor Johnson going out to buy 
oysters for his cat “Hodge,” but omits 
to mention whether the modern cat is 
fond of oysters. We have only one 
more word to say about cats. We note 
the fact that cats are the only animals 
which are really owned by clubs and 
corporations and companies. Those 
artificial persons seldom, of ever, own 
dogs. The dog, if it nominally belongs 
to an aggregation of men, really always 
belongs to some individual. A dog 
must have a master-—must be owned in 
severality. A cat, being in reality al- 
ways its own master, does excellently 
under a corporate body. Some of the 
lordliest and most self-satisfied cats we 
have ever met were club cats and col- 
lege cats. A cat belonging to one of 
the London dock companies, once seen 
by the present writer, was almost ridic- 
ulous (if a cat could be ridiculous) 
from the airs of possession and self- 
importance which it assumed in regard 
to the company’s vaults. The college 
cat has been sung in immortal verse by 
Sir Frederick Pollock. In his poem on 
the “Senior Fellow” he has shown to 
what a pitch of dignity and ease a Tom- 
cat may rise when he has once got on 
the foundation of a learned society. 
The Lincoln's Inn cat—if there is one— 
no doubt imagines itself to be ex-officio 
vice-chancellor, and since Lord Hals- 
bury became an earl doubtless holds its 
tail an inch higher. 
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those who knew either the subject or the 
writer of the Reminiscence. 

Exemplary in every relation of life, 
frank, genial, tactful and sympathetic, 
Baron Pollock will be remembered by 
none with more grateful affection than by 
his former pupils. He treated them al- 
most like members of his family, fre- 
quently asking them to his house at Put- 
ney, to dine, and perhaps also to sleep; 
and when they had left his chambers the 
friendly relations lasted on. Many in 
after-life found in him a wise and sympa- 
thetic counsellor, and now and then in 
any little matter of difficulty or difference 
were glad to constitute him a Court of 
Appeal, so tolerant, appreciative and just 
was his judgment of men and circum- 
stances. 

For a man of his early success and sub- 
sequent eminent career at the Bar his 
pupils were not many in number. For 
the first twenty years, or thereabouts, his 
chambers were at 5 Child’s Place, Temple 
Bar, a small court then just outside the 
Temple precincts, facing Middle Temple 
Lane, and entered by a narrow passage 
from Fleet Street, long since blocked up. 
These chambers were so small that there 
was practically no available pupil-room, 
and therefore he did not take more than 
two pupils, and had often only one, who 
always sat at a side table in his room, 
and was present at all the consultations 
with clients. He afterwards moved to 
larger chambers at 2 Paper Buildings. 

Amongst his pupils who have risen to 
eminence in the profession, or who have 
become otherwise distinguished, were 
Laurence Oliphant, who had such strange 
and chequered adventures in so many 
different parts of the world; Sir Richard 
Harington and Mr. H. M. Bompas, who 
are County Court judges; Mr. Kenelm 
Digby, the present permanent secretary 
at the Home Office; Lord Justice 
Thesiger, who, unusually early in life, 
was made a judge and promoted to the 
Court of Appeal, but whose brilliant and 
promising career was cut short in middle 
age. Lastly, there was Judah Philip 
Benjamin, the most gifted and remark- 
able personage of them all. 

Benjamin was born of English parents 
in the West Indies in 1811, who, four 
years later, settled at Wilmington, in 
North Carolina. He was called to the 
Bar, at New Orleans, in 1832, where, as 
a legal member of the firm of Slidell, 
Benjamin & Conrad, he soon got into 
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high repute as a lawyer and advocate. 
His practice later on was chiefly at Wash- 
ington, where he did a leading business. 
In 1852, and again in 1857, he was 
chosen a Senator for Louisiana, having 
for his colleague Slidell, who was after- 
wards, when Confederate Commissioner, 
seized from the Trent. It was in the 
Senate, on December 31st, 1860, that he 
made his powerful and eloquent speech 
in favor of State rights—which elicited 
the admiration of Sir G. C. Lewis, who 
heard it delivered—avowing his adhe- 
rence to the cause of secession. Presi- 
dent Davis made him Attorney-General 
of the Confederate States, subsequently 
acting Secretary of War, and lastly Sec- 
retary of State, which last office he re- 
tained, acquiring a reputation for great 
vigor and power, till the break-up of the 
Confederacy, when he escaped with diffi- 
culty, by way of Florida and the Ba- 
hamas, to the West Indies, and thence to 
England. He entered, as a student, at 
Lincoln’s Inn, in January, 1866, and the 
following June, at the age of fifty-five, 
having obtained a dispensation from the 
usual three years of studentship, he was 
ealled to the English Bar.—J. M.] 


It is more than thirty years since, to 
my great gain, I came to know J. P. 
Benjamin. From that time till his leav- 
ing England for Paris, not long before 
his death, we lived on terms of the 
closest intimacy, and when he was 
taken from us I felt that I had lost a 
charming companion, an accomplished 
brother lawyer and a true friend, one I 
could not easily replace. His ways, his 
habits of thought and modes of expres- 
sion could never be forgotten, but I 
kept no diary or memoranda, and the 
period during which we met was the 
busiest of my life, so memory alone can 
aid me in setting down what others 
may care to know of so remarkable and 
distinguished a man. 

Benjamin had not been long in this 
country before an old friend told me 
that he was desirous of being called to 
the English Bar, and as a preliminary 
step would be glad to come to me as a 
pupil. At that time my business was 
mostly in court, and I had little oppor- 
tunity of seeing and discussing law 
with anyone who might be with me, 
and, therefore, had limited the number 
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of my pupils to two. Having these al- 
ready, I simply declined witheut giving 
the subject much thought. Shortly 
afterwards, Mason (who with Slidell 
had come to this country as envoy from 
the Confederate States), accompanied 
by Benjamin, paid a short visit to my 
father—then Lord Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer—at his country 
house, at Hatton, near Hounslow. 

One of my sisters has given me an 
interesting account of her meeting with 
Benjamin on this occasion, and as it 
tells what many others must have 
felt when they first saw him. I will 
give a portion of what she remem- 
bered. 

“On February 3d, 1866, my father 
brought down Mr. Mason and Mr. Ben- 
jamin to sleep for a couple of nights, 
and a few county neighbors came to 
meet them. I had not seen Benjamin, 
and had pictured to myself an Amer- 
ican of the Jefferson Davis type. To 
my surprise, when he entered the room, 
I saw a short, stout, genial man, of 
decidedly Jewish descent, with bright, 
dark eyes, and all the politeness and 
bonhommie of a Frenchman, looking as 
if he had never had a care in his life. 
Next morning I was down early; so was 
he, and he gave me most interesting and 
thrilling details of his perilous escape 
at the end of the war. I was much 
struck by his generous candor. I asked 
him what the Northerners would have 
done to him if they had caught him, and 
he said probably they would have put 
him to death. When I exclaimed in 
horror at such an atrocity, he said, apol- 
ogetically, that party feeling ran so 
high just then, that his side might have 
done the same, had the circumstances 
been reversed.” 

The day after this visit, my father, 
seeing me in court, sent down a note, 
saying, “Have you done wisely in de- 
clining to take Benjamin as your pu- 
pil?’ I gave him my reason; to which 
he replied, “Benjamin has no need to 
learn law, all he needs is to see some- 
thing of the practice of our courts, and 
to obtain some introduction to the En- 
glish Bar.” On this, I thought I had 
been wrong, and fortunately was in 


time to revoke my first decision, and 
within a week Benjamin was in my 
chambers, greedily devouring every 
paper that came before him, and writ- 
ing sound opinions, 

Among these was one of special inter- 
est. I was Counsel to the Metropolitan 
Police, who occasionally required odd 
questions to be solved. One of these 
arrived in the shape of a small blue 
paper, endorsed, “As to the searching 
of prisoners,” involving the right of the 
police to search persons in their cus- 
tody before they have been convicted of 
any crime, for different purposes—as, 
for instance, to find dangerous weapons, 
stolen property, or possibly to take from 
a drunken man his watch or other valu- 
ables for their protection. I was leay- 
ing for court and threw it across the 
table to Benjamin, saying, “Here is a 
case made for you, on the right of 
search,” alluding to the well-known in- 
ternational maritime difficulty which 
arises in time of war, and which had 
been keenly discussed upon the occa- 
sion of Captain Wilkes, on behalf of the 
American government, overhauling the 
British mailship Trent and taking 
from her Mason and Slidell, who were 
on their way to England as Envoys of 
the Confederate States. Benjamin took 
the case, and at once set to work to 
consider the authorities and deal with 
the questions with such purpose that 
when I returned from court they were 
all disposed of. The only fault to be 
found was that the learning was too 
great for the occasion, going back to 
first principles in justification of each 
answer. Many years after, I was told 
that the opinion was held in high re- 
spect, and often referred to by the 
police and at the Home Office. 

The last time I ever saw Benjamin 
was when a farewell dinner was given 
to him by the Bar of England, before he 
ceased to practise, and left to join his 
wife and daughter at Paris. The 
Benchers of the Inner Temple gave up 
their hall for the occasion. When I 
went into our tea room, before dinner, 
I joined Benjamin and Lord Selborne, 
who were conversing, and told Lord 
Selborne how the government was in- 
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debted to Benjamin for the opinion, and 
not to myself. 

With reference to the peculiar circum- 
stance in which Benjamin was placed, 
I thought it in better taste not to ask 
him questions as to his previous history, 
and the part he had taken in the Civil 
War; but he spoke freely of these and 
other incidents of the Secession in the 
Pupil Room, where the conversation 
was often not only interesting, but full 
of humor. Benjamin, however, often 
came to dine, or to spend an afternoon 
with me at Putney, and then told us 
many anecdotes connected with the 
war, always cheerfully putting forward 
the amusing side of things. The only 
two injurious acts done to him by the 
Northerners, of which he spoke with 
anything like bitterness, were that they 
burnt his law library and drank his cel- 
lar of old Madeira, a wine much cher- 
ished in New Orleans. 

In June, 1866, Benjamin was called to 
the Bar by the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, and certainly no jealousy of a 
new and dangerous rival prevented his 
receiving a kindly welcome from all 
members of the profession who had 
made his acquaintance, or come to know 
of his singular position, and the inter- 
est which belonged to it. It was some 
time before he could obtain suitable 
chambers, but ultimately he settled 
down in Lamb Buildings, where he re- 
mained during the whole period of his 
practice at the English Bar. Unlike 
most newly-called men, he was not long 
allowed to be idle, although for some 
time he was more occupied in answer- 
ing cases and advising on evidence than 
by holding briefs in court. 

One of the first—if not the very first— 
pieces of work which Benjamin did 
well illustrated his great experience and 
untiring energy. An _ old-established 
Ship Insurance Club was desirous of 
having its rules, which were very 
lengthy, remodelled. The annual meet- 
ing of the club was at hand, and the 
time remaining was so short that two 
experienced counsel, who had for some 
years past acted for the club, declined 
the job, although some considerable fee 
was marked on the papers. Benjamin’s 


name was mentioned, and the instruc- 
tions were sent to him late one evening. 
Most men would probably have looked 
up the rules of other similar clubs in 
order to collate them and exhaust every 
source of improvement. Not so Benja- 
min. His own knowledge of the re- 
quirements told him what was wanting; 
and the very next morning, commenc- 
ing after an early breakfast, and never 
pausing for a mid-day meal, he worked 
on steadily, and, shortly before eight, 
the hour at which he usually dined, the 
rules were complete, written out in his 
own neat hand, currente calamo, with 
scarce an alteration or correction from 
beginning to end, as if he had been com- 
posing a poem. I doubt if any draughts- 
man within the walls of the two Tem- 
ples could have done this so efficiently 
within the same time. 

One great and early advantage held 
by Benjamin as a lawyer was this— 
that he was a native of, and educated 
within, the State of Louisiana, which 
was one of the French colonies ceded 
to England, and, therefore, the law 
taught and administered within it was 
that which took its origin in the Code 
of Justinian, and was afterwards 
adopted by the nations of Europe, and 
continued to be the law of France until 
the Code Napoléon. The principles and 
practice of this great system of law 
Benjamin knew and appreciated thor- 
oughly, and he was at all times ready to 
point out its leading features, and how 
they differed in principle from English 
law. This also gave him a distinct po- 
sition superior to his brother advocates 
when arguing, before our Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, appeals 
from those of the English colonies of 
French origin which were ceded to En- 
gland before the Code. 

His power of applying the theory of 
law to daily practice was great, and it 
seemed to him a real pleasure to ex- 
plain to others what he knew and 
valued so much himself. Few works on 
English law have been so readily ac- 
cepted and s0 universally used as 
“Benjamin on Sales,” which has gone 
through several editions. The profes- 
sion and duties of barrister and so- 
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licitor, which in England are separate, 
are in America discharged by one and 
the same person, though it is common, 
in the case of a partnership, for one 
member of the firm to devote himself to 
seeing clients, getting up the facts of 
cases, and doing all those things which 
in this country are done by a solicitor, 
whilst the other partner takes up the 
litigant cases at a later stage, and con- 
ducts the trial of causes and the argu- 
ments of points of law in court. Benja- 
min, before he was led into the fierce 
struggle of political life, which ended 
in his acting as one of the chief advisers 
of Jefferson Davis, had for years been 
a member of such a legal partnership. 
His clients were numerous, their busi- 
ness being principally of a mercantile 
character, and few men had a sounder 
or wider range of knowledge and ex- 
perience of the law-merchant, including 
shipping, insurance and foreign trading, 
than Benjamin, long before he ever 
thought of leaving America and coming 
to England. 

The chambers in Lamb Buildings 
soon became well filled with briefs and 
eases for opinion, and there from early 
morning to late evening was Benjamin 
to be found, steadily disposing of all 
that came to him with as much Zeal and 
energy as he could have shown were he 
a young man for the first time earning 
his livelihood. But, for all this, he 
never closed his door to any friend who 
came for a chat or to obtain his views 
on some nice point of Anglo-American 
jurisprudence. I once went to him my- 
self to ask for the explanation of a new 
system which had grown up in the ex- 
port trade from New York to Liverpool. 
He gave me at once, as was his manner, 
a short and clear account of the prac- 
tice, and also explained the legal results 
and the rights of the parties. 

This led to a curious sequel, for 
within a few weeks I was retained for 
a plaintiff in chancery against two de- 
fendants. When the cases came on for 
hearing before Vice-Chancellor Malins, 
I duly appeared, feeling confident of 
success, not only from my own opinion 
of the plaintiff’s rights, but according 
to the view expressed Fy Benjamin that 


he was in the right. I found opposed to 
me for one of the defendants Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer, for the other Mr. Benjamin. 
Palmer’s case was postponed on the 
ground of personal convenience, but he 
told me while we waited for the judge 
to come into court that the point was 
quite new to him. Benjamin and my- 
self occupied the whole day with our 
arguments, and the _ vice-chancellor, 
after much doubting, delivered a judg- 
ment against the view presented by 
Benjamin and in favor of that with 
which he had furnished me when I had 
sought his aid. 

Most Juniors seeking their promotion 
to the office of Queen’s Counsel write 
to the Lord Chancellor of the day, ex- 
pressing their wish to acquire the posi- 
tion, and so obtain the right to wear a 
silk gown and the pre-audience in court 
which follow. In Benjamin’s case it 
was otherwise; whilst still a Junior he 
held many briefs in the House of Lords, 
and when Cairns was Lord Chancellor, 
he was so struck with Benjamin’s argu- 
ments in a case before him that he 
wrote him a note proposing,if Benjamin 
was willing, to appoint him one of ker 
Majesty’s Counsel. This was accepted, 
and from that time Benjamin's practice 
increased, and he soon held a high posi- 
tion, and made as large an income as 
any barrister within the Bar. 

Having thoroughly established him- 
self in the first rank of the London Bar, 
he went circuit, choosing that which is 
pre-eminent in commercial and mari- 
time law, the Northern, and soon ac- 
quired a considerable practice, although 
he had as competitors such men as 
Holker, Pope, Russell, Herschell and 
others who had for years been working 
up to the position they held. 

At Liverpool, his knowledge of the 
trade between that port and New York 
was of great service to him. The juries 
thoroughly appreciated his practical 
mode of dealing with the circumstances 
of a case, and more than once, when 
counsel for a defendant, he fell foul of 
his adversary by suggesting as prob- 
able, and therefore to be accepted as 
proved facts, that which he did not call 
witnesses to support, and so taking 
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from the counsel for the plaintiff the 
benefit of a reply. When challenged as 
to this he would say, “My learned 
friend says I have not proved this. 
Why should I, when all of you gentle- 
men of the jury knew perfectly well 
from experience in the trade that it 
must have been so?” 

At Liverpool and Manchester, as in 
London, Benjamin’s clients were mostly 
merchants, bankers and ship-owners, 
but this was not always the case, and 
when he held briefs in causes which 
were not of special commercial interest, 
although not eloquent as a speaker, he 
always showed a great experience in 
the conduct of a nisi prius issue, and 
thoroughly knew the rules of the game; 
clear in the statement of facts, an effec- 
tive cross-examiner, and cautious in the 
extreme of expressing any false or fig- 
urative surroundings, he presented his 
client’s case with great force to a jury. 

On one occasion he was counsel for a 
plaintiff who owned a cargo of cotton, 
and claimed damages against a Liver- 
pool warehouseman, who had accepted 
it to be warehoused at a stipulated rent. 
The warehouse, it was said, was old, 
and the walls and roof gave way, 
whereby the cotton was damaged. The 
contract, the stowing of the cotton and 
the fall of the warehouse, and conse- 
quent damage to the plaintiff, were mat- 
ters of easy proof. To the defendant 
the claim was a serious one, as other 
cargoes had been stowed in the same 
warehouse, and as similar claims were 
made by their owners, he naturally 
spared no expense in procuring a full 
array of that class of witnesses who are 
usually called “experts,” and upon 
whose evidence, rightly or wrongly, so 
many caustic remarks have been made 
by judges and others. One after an- 
other they came into the box with the 
full confidence of vast experience, and 
the usual munition of tabular state- 
ments and long arrays of figures and 
calculations—architects, builders, en- 
gineers, warehousemen and all who 
could assist in demonstrating to the 
jury that no stronger or more perfect 
warehouse had ever been constructed. 

All these Benjamin treated with be- 


coming gravity, asking of each some lit- 
tle question, the answer to which might 
discount the evidence which they gave 
in a form so damaging to his client. At 
the end of these came the climax; and 
last, but not least, to add one crushing 
blow to the hopes of the plaintiff, came 
a gentleman from a distance whose 
great prestige and combined experience 
as both architect and engineer eclipsed 
that of all who preceded him. He gave 
his evidence in that calm and measured 
tone which demands acquiescence from 
all who hear it, and explained the im- 
possibility of the accident having oc- 
curred in consequence of any improper 
construction or want of repair of the 
warehouse. 

While this was going on Benjamin sat 
taking a note in solemn gravity, then 
rose to cross-examine. 

Q. I think, sir, you said you had had 
great experience in the building of 
warehouses? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that you have carefully con- 
sidered the causes which lead to their 
weakness? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And you have applied those con- 
siderations to the present case? 

A. Ihave done so. 

Q. Then will you kindly answer me 
one more question. Why did that ware- 
house fall? 

The witness paused, and Benjamin, 
with a pleasant twinkle in his eye, sat 
down with almost a bump on his seat. 

The pause continued, and the effect 
was so striking that jurymen, bystand- 
ers and all could not resist a hearty 
laugh, which terribly diminished the 
effect of a long and reasoned reply 
which the expert gave as accounting for 
his conclusion. 

“Thank you,” said Benjamin, slowly 
and calmly. “I have no more questions 
with which to trouble you.” 

The result was irresistible, and no in- 
genuity on the part of the learned coun- 
sel for the defendant could restore the 
lost ground. Verdict for the plaintiff, 
and damages. 

[Here the MS. ends abruptly. IIl- 
health compelled Benjamin to retire from 
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practice early in 1883, and the farewell 
banquet in the Inner Temple Hall above 
alluded to was held on June 30th. In 
May, 1884, he died at Paris, where his 
wife, who was a Frenchwoman, and his 
daughter had for some time been living.] 





From The Sunday Magazine. 
MY LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER. 

This is not a rival tale to that of Mr. 
Shorthouse, and it has nothing to do 
with Hugh Miller. My little School- 
master is “three years and a bit” old, 
and stands “three foot nothing” in his 
socks. I measured him against the 
door-jamb this morning. He stood up 
like a six-footer, and said: “I'll be a big 
boy soon. And when I’m a man I’ll— 
I'll shave!” 

He is not visible very far down the 
street, but he has already started a 
profession, being engaged in educating 
his parents. They both earned their 
living in the same way a good many 
years ago, but, like other people, they 
have forgotten many things which they 
once knew. And his-work is mainly to 
help them to remember. It is pleasant 
to remember some things; but it often 
makes us sigh. 

Perhaps there is nothing very wonder- 
ful about this little Schoolmaster to the 
casual observer. He is not precocious. 
But he is healthy, and sweet-tempered, 
and full of bright animal spirits, and 
enjoys his work immensely—and that’s 
better. Of course he is beautiful to look 
at, and has golden hair (the gold, alas! 
is already turning brown) and blue 
eyes, and a complexion o1 “snow-and- 
rosebloom”—like Teufelsdréckh’s young 
lady. But all these outward attractions 
are the accidents, the “stage proper- 
ties” as it were, of his mission in life, 
and I dare say he would do his work 
just as well without them. There is, 
however, one thing about him which is 
striking—when you know him. He is 
not only normal and healthy, but he is 
quite free from afrecta ion. He is just 
himself, and that is the first lesson he 
has taught us. 
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LIVING AGE, 


Most of us have parted company with 
our real selves long ago. We meet 
many people as we go to and fro in the 
world, and we know a few, but we sel- 
dom stumble across the individual who 
uses our own brain and wears our hats 
and boots; and when we do meet him 
we do not always know him. The proc- 
ess of growing up is often but a slow 
estrangement from the “authentic Ego” 
of whom we boast so ignorantly. But 
my little Schoolmaster takes his real 
self with him everywhere. He has his 
own impressions, his own feelings, his 
own thoughts, his own budding opinions 
—and his own way of expressing them. 
If he doesn’t like a thing he says so, 
and when he kisses you (which he will 
not do to any passer-by) he shows you 
that he really means it. When he does 
not feel that way inclined, not all the 
Queen’s Colonial troops could make 
him. And so we like to hear him talk, 
for we know that what he says is not 
the thousandth echo of some one else’s 
opinion. His ideas are not always in- 
forming, but they are home-grown, and 
as fresh as strawberries and cream. 
And we love to win a kiss for good con- 
duct, for we know that his heart’s ap- 
proval goes with it. 

There was once a great statesman 
who was asked the secret of his success, 
and he said: “Being a whole man to one 
thing at a time.” I thought of this the 
other day—I had of course forgotten it 
—when my little Schoolmaster was giv- 
ing me a lesson. He was showing me 
how to build a Tower of Babel, and 
illustrating the faculty of concentra- 
tion. His whole resources of body and 
mind were gathered into his finger-tips; 
as he poised the last block on the top- 
most hight, the universe, for him, stood 
breathless; and when at last he said 
“There!” Napoleon’s flashing eye at the 
Bridge of Lodi was not more triumph- 
ant. Why do we go through life in 
such an absent-minded way? What joy 
of battle and victory do we not miss be- 
cause we are ever thinking of “some- 
thing else?” To be “a whole man to one 
thing at a time”—there would not be 
so many ghastly failures in life if men 
mastered that principle as my little 
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Schoolmaster has done. I hope he will 
never forget it himself. 

Another principle which he is never 
tired of emphasizing is this—to make 
much out of simple means. One of his 
chief occupations—about three or four 
times in the course of the morning—is 
to come to my study-door. I am often 
very busy, and frame vows of unap- 
proachable solitude. But his little 
knuckles always beat softly at my heart 
when they touch the door-panel, and 
always prevail. He is going to~play 
‘‘vee-gee” he says. So he gets the chair 
into position, ana the blind-cord, and, 
sitting valiantly at the corner of my 
desk, he drives his team to market. In 
two minutes he is away through the 
suburbs, and is trotting bowery country 
lanes, and in sight of the sea. Some- 
times the hills are very steep, and he 
gets down to ease his horses and en- 
courage them; anon they are galloping 
down the other side, sweeping between 
hedge-rows laden with dog-roses and 
violets, or pausing for a feed outside a 
village inn. Occasionally he drives 
them along the wharf, and unloads be- 
side some great “puffy-ship,”” where he 
has a gay old time with the sailors. 
This pleasure never palls, for he can 
always drive through new landscapes, 
and visit fresh scenes, and conjure up 
novel adventures by the way. Alas! 
for the power to clothe the hard, matter- 
of-fact, prosaic world with the hues of 
our own fancy, and so have a heaven 
of our own making ever around us! 
One pauses amid his tasks, and won- 
ders in a kind of awe at this divine 
gift, of which poets have sung so elo- 
quently (and so regretfully), but which 
the little child alone knows how to use. 

This little Schoolmaster is a man of 
many interests. The philosopher who 
said that there was nothing human out- 
side the circle of his sympathies was 
not in it. Everything interests him. 
Birds he knows for friends, and he is 
great on the cats of the neighborhood. 
He is an ardent student of botany, in 
the form of flowers. Machines of all 
kinds, from the sewing-machine to the 
steam-engine and the kitchen-mangle, 
are his delight. He can wash, iron and 


fold up clothes; turn on the taps—alas’. 
—in the bathroom; give a punt or a 
drop-kick with his Jubilee ball; and re- 
arrange the books on my shelves (he 
used to do this upside down, but he is 
getting over that now, and likes to get 
the “big print” at the top); in fact, time 
would fail me to tell you of the multi- 
plicity of his occupations. His days 
are full to overflowing, and when he 
wakes in the morning his eyes are big 
with the thronging tasks that open be- 
fore him. He believes with Emerson, 
“Give me health and a day, and I will 
make the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” 
And everything he does is done with all 
his might. 

These lessons are the alphabet of my 
little Schoolmaster’s system of tuition. 
But he has deeper things in store. One 
of his great doctrines is the perpetual 
mystery of life. This he revels in. His 
logic overleaps the syllogism and the 
inductive methods at a bound, and long 
before the conclusion is reached he is 
back examining the premises. The 
most elaborate subterfuges for keeping 
this primal mystery out of sight are of 
no avail. In three quick leaps he has 
demonstrated that all your science is 
but “the showy side of ignorance,” and 
is wallowing in unanswerable problems. 
One of his favorite puzziements is the 
law of self-identity. “Why is a gee-gee 
not a donkey?” Echo answers, Why in- 
deed, except that so it is’ I now hand 
him over to his mother; woman’s logic 
alone avails here—and even that cogent 
reasoner fails to clear the matter up 
altogether. If he could speak all that is 
in him, I suspect that he would throw 
some light on it. But I fear he. too, 
will forget before he has mastered his 
polysyllables; and then the sphinx will 
be dumb to him as she is to us. But it 
is something to know that there is a 
problem here—I had quite forgotten 
even that—for to recognize our prob- 
lems is the first step towards their solu- 
tion. 

There are buddings, too, of religious 
philosophy in my little Schoolmaster’s 
cosmos; but these are only gradually 
rising above the horizon, for, being a 
born evolutionist, it is one of the fea- 











tures of his method to unfold things by 
slow degrees. He says his prayers to 
Jesus, because he knows Jesus is fond 
of boys, and wants to help them; but he 
is not satisfied that He is beyond reach 
of his little hand, and he is sorely puz- 
zled how He can listen to his whispers 
so far away. If He lives up in the sky, 
“right up dere above the big blue ceil- 
ing,” he wants to know how He can 
come down. Occasionally, however, 
the mystery opens out a little. Last 
night, when we were saying our prayers 
together (he insists on having the gas 
lowered from beginning, as though to 
shut out the brute world, that fancy 
may free her wings), he said to me: 
*‘Daddy, when the stars came out last 
night I did neelly see Jesus up in the 
sky. I fink He lives behind the stars. 
If they were only a weenie bit bigger, I 
fink I could see Him froo them.” So the 
stars are windows, and the Divine peers 
through! How many of us, I wonder, 
remember that, as we whirl along on 
this green ball? And is there not a 
secret, too, which we have caught 
glimpses of, and “neelly” learnt—the 
secret which, if we could but learn it, 
would make all things clear to our 
cloudy vision? Is it not Omar Khay- 
yam (new version) who sings:— 


Yea! sometimes on the instant all seems 
plain, 

The simple sun could tell us, or the rain: 

The world caught dreaming, with a look 
of heaven, 

Seems on a sudden tip-toe to explain. 


Then the half-unfolded bud of knowl- 
edge slips into its sheath again, and we 
are left to grope up the twilight stairs 
“that slope through darkness up to 
God.” But he knows nothing of this dis- 
appointment yet—may it come to him 
softly!—and I left him sweetly brood- 
ing over his first glimpse into the un- 
seen. Presently he was singing a little 
song of his own composing, which 
slowly died into silence, and then I 
knew that the little Schoolmaster had 
dropped the problem for a time, and 
was off into the land of dreams. And 


that is the best way to get over many of 
our problems—to sleep on them. 


Per- 
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haps when he is older he will have a 
favorite hymn, and I think it will be 
that with the lines:— 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 

And faith has still its Olivet 
And love its Galilee. 


On the whole, I consider our little 
Schoolmaster a great success, and I am 
glad he has taken us in hand. He has 
lifted the thick curtain of the years, 
and brought many things to our remem- 
brance, and made us more glad to live 
in this “high-domed, blossoming world, 
which is not a charnel-house and a 
grave, but God-like and my Father's.” 
The people outside think, I dare say, 
that he owes a lot to us, and that we 
shall presently be making sacrifices for 
him. But we know better than that. 
Whatever his upbringing may cost, it 
will not trim the balance of our obliga- 
tion; whatever science of high thinking 
and whatever art of holy living we may 
be permitted to teach him, he will put it 
all to shame by what he is teaching us. 
God's pity and patience, God’s love and 
forgiveness, God’s tenderness and 
yearning—these sweet things are clearer 
to us now than before he came. It 
matters little that he does not know 
how much he is doing for us. It may 
be indeed that he will forget all about 
these gentle ministries that he now per- 
forms so unconsciously for us (as we 
had wellnigh done). If so, I hope that, 
when he grows up, God will send him 
a little Schoolmaster of his own, and 
bring it all back again. And then he 


‘(and Some One else) will be happy and 


blest again—as we are. 
E. GRIFFITH-J ONES. 





From Cosmopolis. 
NAPLES. 


I. 

I have rarely entered a strange city 
without a certain apprehension: but no 
city ever filled me with such terror as 
Naples. Those long streets of tall, 
mean houses, from which narrow alleys 
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climbed the hill, and descended to the 
harbor, in row after row of meaner and 
not less tall houses, all with their little 
iron balconies, over which clothes and 
linen draggled, all with their crowded, 
squalid, patched and colored throngs 
of restless life; the cracking of whips, 
the clatter of wheels and of horses’ 
hoofs on the uneven stones; the thud 


- of the cow-bell, the sharper tinkle of the 


goat-bell, as the creatures wander about 
the streets or wait at the doors of 
houses; the rattling of bootblacks’ 
brushes, the petulant whine of beggars, 
the whole buzz of that humming, half- 
obliterated Neapolitan, with its punc- 
tuation of gestures; the rush and hus- 
tling of those side-walks, afterthe ample 
and courteous leisure of Rome; some- 
thing sordid in the very trees on the 
sea-front, second-rate in the aspect of 
the carriages that passed, and of the 
people who sat in them; the bare feet, 
rags, rainbow-colored dirt, sprawling 
and spawning poverty of Santa Lucia, 
and not of Santa Lucia alone; the odor 
of the city; and then the indiscoverable 
length and extent of it, the ways that 
seemed to lead in whatever direction I 
wanted to go, and then ended suddenly, 
or turned aside in another direction; the 
darkness up the hill, and the uncer- 
tainty of all those new, as yet unknown, 
roads; that, as I turned away from the 
sea, when night began tocomedown upon 
it, mounted tomy head like some horrible 
fume, enveloping me with disgust, pos- 
sessing me with terror. I have got a 
little accustomed to it now, I know my 
way through those streets, which are, 
after all, simple enough in their ar- 
rangement; I have come to see certain 
advantages even in the turning of all 
this dirt and poverty out into the sun; 
I find it a touching tribute to cleanli- 
ness that every other poor person whom 
you see is hunting for his own or his 
neighbor’s vermin; but, all the same, I 
think my first impression is likely to 
last. 

I do not think that the Neapolitans are 
more vicious or intend to be more ob- 
jectionable than other people, but they 
are poor, naturally untidy; they live in 
the street because there is sun and air 


in the street, anu it does not occur to 
them that there is anything in human 
nature to hide. They have an absolute, 
an almost ingenuous, lack of civiliza- 
tion, and after seeing the Neapolitans I 
have more respect for civilization. I 
am not convinced that the whole of the 
pavement belongs to the dirtiest part of 
the people who walk on it, and that 
these have exactly the right to encamp 
with their wives and families in the 
way of one’s feet, and to perform quite 
the whole of their toilet before one’s 
eyes. For these people, whom you see 
in S. Lucia and the Strada del Porto 
and along the whole of the quays, are as 
shameless as animals; look into their 
faces, and you will see in their great, 
dark eyes the unintelligent regard of 
animals. Old age and infancy are here 
more horrible than anywhere else; that 
beginning and ending of human life in 
helplessness and physical dishonor are 
here emphasized with all the cruelty of 
which nature, left to herself, is capable. 
A Christian ascetic, wishing to meditate 
on the disgust of the flesh, might well 
visit these quays. There he will see 
the flaccid yellowness of old women, 
like the skin of a rotten apple; wrinkles 
eaten in with grime, until they broaden 
into ruts; feet and ankles that have 
been caked and roasted and soaked into 
iridescent reds, smoky violets, shot pur- 
ples; the horror of decayed eyes, de- 
formea limbs, h.ir crawling with lice; 
and about these dishonored bodies flut- 
ters a medley of blackened and yellow- 
ing linen, tattered trousers without but- 
tons, tattered dresses without strings, 
torn shawls, still loud in color, but pur- 
ple where they had been red, and laven- 
der where they had been blue. And all 
this malodorous medley is a-swarm, 
hoarse voices crying, hands in continual 
movement, the clatter of heelless shoes 
on the pavement, the splash of emptied 
vessels, laughter, the harsh notes of a 
song, rising out of their midst like the 
bubble of steam escaping out of a boil- 


ing pot. 
Il. 


Naples varies in aspect according as 
you see it from above or below, from the 
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side which looks towards Vesuvius, the 
side which looks towards Capri, the side 
which merges into Posillipo; and no 
generalization can express the effect of 
this precipitous and straggling town, 
under the shadow of the burning moun- 
tain, and itself crawling up and down 
the sides of volcanic hills, set in a half- 
circle against the curve of the bay. 
Looking from Capodimonte you would 
say that it nestled among green trees; 
looking from the sea-front you would 
say that it was built out of the sheer 
rock. And its color varies like its con- 
tour. Rain warmed by sunshine brings 
out the finest colors, and shows you the 
roofs and railed and windowed walls in 
their most effective groupings, house 
piled above house, like rock piled above 
rock, green foliage seeming to grow out 
of their crevices. There never was a 
town which seemed to have been so 
little made, to have grown so entirely 
according to its own whim, and with so 
little regard to any consideration but 
the crowding of houses into every avail- 
able inch of ground, street intersecting 
street, and salite, scale, rampe, rising out 
of these intersections wherever an un- 
filled corner could be found. Looking 
down on the side streets of Chiaia and 
Toledo is like looking down the clefts in 
a rock, the crevices of a mountain side; 
looking up them, to the glimpses of the 
hil! above, is like looking up from the 
bottom of a gorge. And whenever you 
climb, by stairways or winding ter- 
races, to a certain height, you see on the 
east the double ridge of Vesuvius, 
smoke coiling into clouds above the 
crater, its sides, in clear weather, 
spotted white with houses, in dull wea- 
ther an indisti_guishable mass of violet 
or purple, like the color of thunder- 
clouds; on the south, the bay, in which 
Capri and the ridged coast o: Sorrento 
appear and disappear with every 
change of weather, like the stains in 
stone, or a picture which the magic- 
lantern flashes upon and away from the 
sheet. 


Ill, 


Naples has ceased to be merely hor- 
rible to me, a boiling pot; it has become 


a witches’ cauldron. I begin to be fas- 
cinated by those streets which are cor- 
ridors, with their violent shadows, their 
obscure exuberance of life; those 
strange glimpses, as I climb at night 
through terrace after terrace of sordid 
streets, the houses open to view, the 
one large room lit with the smoking oil- 
lamp, the figures bending over it, the 
white beds side by side, from one of 
which you see already the nightcapped 
head of the grandmother, or a child’s 
tumbled black hair; vague figures still 
leaning into the darkness from their 
balconies, now and then the sudden de- 
scent of a basket ac the end of a string, 
the sound of a mandolin or piano-organ, 
a song, or the rattle of feet on the floor; 
for the most part silence, or a low chat- 
ter which does not reach me. Lights 
shine out suddenly from curtained 
windows, doors open and shut, you hear 
the bolts drawn. And all kinds of 
strange archways, passages, steps 
leading up or down, indefinite turnings, 
perplex one at every step. There is a 
crucifix which I pass every night; it is 
only a crucifix painted upon wood, but 
it is set up in a shrine like the gable of 
a house; there are five oil-lamps about 
it, which cast singular lights on the suf- 
fering figure hanging there, as if on a 
Calvary, at the side of the pavement, 
with fresh flowers at its feet. That, too, 
seems to me like something not quite 
natural, a part of the same sorcery 
which has piled all these rocky ways 
and set up these cavernous houses. No, 
there never was a town so troubling, so 
disquieting, so incalculable as Naples, 
with its heavenly bay lying out in front 
for strangers to gaze at, and all this 
gross, contentedly animal life huddled 
away in its midst, like some shameful 
secret. 
IV. 

Wherever I go in Naples, in the 
streets, the theatres, the churches, the 
cafés, I see the same uncouth violence 
of life, the same ferment of unciviliza- 
tion. Occasionally, when two Neapoli- 
tans meet in the street, they kiss one 
another with a loud kiss; for the most 
part they do not shake hands, they do 
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not nod, they do not lift their hats; they 
stare fixedly, with an expression which 
I took to mean violent aversion until I 
came to find it indicated extreme 
friendship. Watching from a little dis- 
tance a group of men at a café-table, 
you cannot tell whether they are or are 
not having a_ serious altercation. 
When a Neapolitan gesticulates, he 
does it with all his fingers and the 
whole of his face; when he does not 
gesticulate, he is rigid. All that is best, 
certainly, but all that is most typical in 
the Neapolitan seems to me to be 
summed up in the writer who, more 
than any other, has given in literature 
the whole savor of Naples. Matilde 
Serao makes on one the impression of a 
good-humored gnome. Full of strength, 
sincerity, emotion, full of an irresistible 
charm of humanity, she is so short and 
stout as to be almost square; her head, 
too, with its low forehead, is square; 
and she sits humped up, with her head 
between her shoulders, all compressed 
vivacity, which is ready to burst forth 
at any moment in a flood of energetic, 
humorously emphatic words, to which 
her leaping gestures with her short fat 
fingers, in front of her nose, of her 
grimacing eyes, of her cheeks wrinkled 
with laughter, add a further and a yet 
more grotesque emphasis. 

I heard the “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
one night at the S. Carlo theatre, and, 
though the character of the music is 
properly Sicilian, it seemed to me to 
have a good deal in it of the people 
among whom it is so popular. This 
crackling music, a fire which crackles 
out, has an acute, feverish, quite South- 
ern sentimentality, the sentimentality 
of the mandolin and the knife. Kin- 
dling, certainly, while you listen to it, it 
is wiped out, as a sponge wipes out fig- 
ures on a slate, with the first breath of 
air you draw outside. And the true, 
canaille, Neapolitan music, the Piedi- 
grotta songs and the rest, which you 
hear all day long, shouted, whistled, 
played on piano-organs, on mandolins, 
in the streets, in the restaurants, in the 
-afés-chantants, have they not the very 
odor of the streets in them? The songs 
are often enough obscene, as popular 


songs often enough are, and to hear 
Emilia Persico or Maldacea sing them, 
with a knowing vivacity, an abominable 
languor, is to realize all that they are 
capable of in the way of significant ex- 
pression. But in the tunes themselves, 
with their heady notes, their pauses and 
rushes, their careful uncertainties of 
rhythm, their almost Spanish effects of 
monotony, there is something at once 
greasy and fiery, an acrid vulgarity 
which stings the senses, revolting and 
depraving, with a kind of intoxication 
like the intoxication of cheap wine. 

At Easter the Neapolitans mourn for 
the death of Jesus Christ as the Greeks 
mourned for the death of Adonis. It is 
a sacred play to them, in which they 
take the same turbulent and, for the 
moment, absorbing interest as in an 
opera at S. Carlo, or a melodrama at 
the Mercadante. On Good Friday, dur- 
ing the “Tre Ore” of the Passion, I went 
into the popular central church of 8S. 
TrinitAi Maggiore. Between the high 
altar and the pulpit, where a queer, 
black figure in his cornered hat 
preached with a sounding voice and the 
gestures of a puppet, there was a rough 
platform, draped in blue cloth, on 
which was an orchestra of  black- 
coated gentlemen and some singers, 
who sang with high Mascagni voices. 
The people, coming in continuously by 
twos and threes, rushed about the 
church as if it were the market-place, 
precipitately, greeting their friends 
with little sharp hisses of recognition, 
turning about in the chairs, chattering 
in whispers, waving their hands to one 
another, standing and arranging one 
another’s hats. Never have I seen such 
bustling, restless, disorderly churches, 
or people so uncivilized in their devo- 
tions. During the ‘‘three hours” the 
church was packed in all its corners, 
people sitting on the altar-steps, on the 
altar itself, perched in and around all 
the confessionals; the men piled their 
hats into the empty holy-water basins, 
the women who had come without hats 
did not cover their heads with handker- 
chiefs; during the sermon all listened 
attentively, as to a really absorbing 
play. On the day before Holy Thurs- 
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day there had been the celebration of 
the Santo Sepolcro. The doors of the 
churches were draped in black, the high 
altar was covered with black cloth, and 
on a black cloth before the high altar 
the crucifix was laid out, as if in a 
tomb. Some of the Christs were small, 
of dark metal, almost indistinguishable 
from a little distance; others were 
large, made of painted wood, with 
smears of red paint for the five wounds; 
and a crowd came and went all day 
long, mostly women, and these women 
knelt and kissed the five wounds, al- 
most prostrating themselves on the 
floor. There was something grotesque, 
familiar, amorous, extravagant, in this 
unending procession of women, rich and 
poor, young and old, all, one after 
another, dropping on their knees, lean- 
ing over the sacred body, whose passion 
was shown to them with so visible a 
significance; something, I cannot tell 
what, barbaric, infantile, sensuous, in 
the sight and sound of all those devout 
and eager kisses, which they gave with 
a passionate solemnity, as to a lover. 
Vv. 

Outside Naples, between Vesuvius 
and the sea, half-buried and haif-re- 
covered from the earth, the ghastly sub- 
urb of Pompeii repeats, like a remote 
echo, the very note of Naples. Pom- 
peii, though you will find it large 
enough when you follow all the inter- 
sections of its abrupt, crossing ways, 
remains in the memory like a toy city, 
or a cabinet in a museum. And, as one 
walks in these streets, in which noise or 
silence is alike oppressive, interrupting, 
it is possible to persuade one’s self that 
one is merely visiting a museum, look- 
ing at curiosities. In so frightful a step 
back of nearly twenty centuries, the 
mind reels, clutching at that somewhat 
pacifying thought, for at least its mo- 
mentary relief. And then, all at once, 
turning aside into an empty street from 
the guide and the visitors, you are 
seized, and, as it were, imprisoned 
within the terror of this image of the 
immortality of death, before which all 
the legends of hell become credible, see- 
ing how hard it is to escape, even by 


death, out of the bondage of even a ma- 
terial indestructibility. Here are the 
bodies of men and women, moulded for- 
ever in the gesture of their last mo- 
ment, and these rigid, earthly corpses 
are as vivid in their interrupted life as 
the wet corpses lying on the slabs of the 
morgue, the suicide of yesterday. 
These hastily-set-up walls might have 
been built last year, and the rut of the 
wagon-wheels in the solid pavement of 
lava is like a wheel-mark left overnight 
in the dry mud of a country road. The 
brothel and the temple are here, side 
by side, and here, only just cleansed 
from its burial, is a villa, its walls still 
bright with paint, still eloquent with 
frescoes, the little bronze and marble 
images still smiling about the fountains 
and flower-beds of the central garden: 
a pot, the yellow rust of lava corroding 
it, set over the fire which went out sud- 
denly on that twenty-fourth of August, 
A.D. 79. Feeling the stone and mortar 
of these jerry-built walls, noting the 
conventional glibness of these graceful 
decorative paintings, realizing, by the 
signs of its “pleasant sins,” that here, 
after all, was but the Brighton of its 
day, you seem, by the consciousness of 
all that is trivial, temporary, accidental 
in it, to be brought closer to that so 
strangely capricious survival of ancient 
death. And then, going out into the 
road, in the first step beyond the hedge, 
in the first breath of relief at the sight 
of the little station, the two hotels for 
visitors, the quiet fields in which men 
are digging, fruitful fields stretching 
out to the roots of the mountains all 
around, Vesuvius smoking  placidly 
above, this unbearable sense of the 
nearness of life suspended so many 
years ago drops back suddenly, and 
again it is as if it had never been, and 
again you have persuaded yourself that 
this is after all only a show in a mu- 
seum, a collection of curiosities, a toy 
city which had never really had any- 
thing too intimate to do with humanity. 


VI. 
There is in Naples the image of a 


world, which adds a new world to one’s 
contemplation, not less vivid and 
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swarming than those streets; and that 
world of the aquarium seems as real, as 
natural, in all its fantastic, extrava- 
gant and enigmatical life, as the life of 
human beings. It is, indeed, first by its 
humanity that it strikes us, by the 
strange irony of the likeness which one 
sees in these scaled, pulpy, and many- 
tentacled creatures of the sea, in the 
very expression of their eyes and 
bodies, and also in the whole manner of 
their occupations among the rocks-and 
their neighbors, with the faces and the 
doings of men. There is not a human 
vice or absurdity which I have not 
seemed to see in these drowsy and ir- 
ritable and rapacious and surly and 
pre-occupied creatures, their whole 
lives spent in catching flies (with what 
an elaborate mechanism of means to 
that end!), in coiling and uncoiling an 
army of suckers to the very oblitera- 
tion, almost, of the centre of their be- 
ing; in fanning themselves, with soft, 
unresting wings, forwards and back- 
wards, forwards and backwards, for- 
ever, neither turning nor ceasing for a 
moment. Some have the aspect of 
eternal age, as others have the curse of 
eternal activity. In the great, sullen, 
flat creatures with their purple bodies, 
their bull-dog jaws, their heavy eyes, I 
see the gross bourgeois, as he is every- 
where in the world; it seems that he in- 
habits the w-ter as he inhabits the 
earth, and with the same authority. Is 
there not a heavy coquetry in the mo- 
tions of a certain kind of eel, the very 
effervescence of bumptious youth in the 
little fishes with fins which look like 
arms akimbo, the very parody of our 
aspirations in the diaphanous, deli- 
eately-colored creatures, edged with 
lavender, who have puffed all their life 
into their heads, which forever pant 
and strain upwards like balloons, as if 
trying to free themseives of the little 
tangle of body still left to them? Then, 
too, there is a fantasy more terrible 
than any nightmare, a soft, seductively 
colored, deceptive, strangling life in 


these clinging and absorbing and 
stealthy apparitions of the sea, which 
come and go in the water with the sud- 
den and soft violence of the water itself. 
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Coming up out of the twilight, where 
l have been gazing into the glass boxes 
filled with water, wondering at these 
uneasy miracles of the sense of touch, I 
find myself replunged into the bustle 
of Naples, for the concert has begun in 
the Villa, and people are walking to 
and fro under the trees, and sitting on 
the chairs about the band-stand, listen- 
ing to the harsh din of those brass in- 
struments playing their noisy, military, 
Italian music. The garden of the Villa 
Nazionale lies for a mile along the sea 
front, from the Largo della Vittoria 
almost to the beginning of Posillipo, and 
you can stand under the curdling blos- 
soms of the Judas trees, and still see 
the blue water shining under the after- 
noon sun, or the tossing of the little 
waves when the wind begins to blow 
them grey. On the part:cular afternoon 
when I had visited the Aquarium, 
clouds began to climb over the top of 
the hill, catching stormy colors, and 
then turning leaden; and presently the 
concert came abruptly to an end, as the 
rain poured with a straight, steady vio- 
lence, scattering the people hither and 
thither, into the little wooden cafés, 
under the thin branches of trees, under 
the drooping hoods of cabs, and behind 
the flapping curtains of trams. I sat 
in one of the cafés and watched the 
hurry of people unprepared for any- 
thing but sunshine; the blind rush 
through the puddles, the shelterless lin- 
gering under dripping trees, the half- 
desperate, half-hoping glances upward 
at the grey sky, which might be blue 
again at any moment, or perhaps not 
for an hour’s time. All the brightness, 
the unconsidering gayety, of Naples had 
gone out like a candle in the wind; life 
seemed to come angrily to a pause, in 
this sudden hostility of nature. Pres- 
ently I heard the twanging of a string; 
two men with mandolin and fiddle were 
standing in the doorway, and a woman 
began to sing one of the Piedigrotta 
songs. A man carrying a cloth-covered 
box came in, took off his cap, and went 
smilingly, persistently, from table to 
table, with his tortoise-shell combs, his 
corals, and his brooches of lava. Out- 
side the window crouched a dark, hand- 
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some, half-witted beggar-girl, with her 
red handkerchief over her head, her 
white teeth shining in a smile; she held 
out her little brown hand, beckoning 
for alms; and standing there, bare- 
footed in the rain, seemed to bring back 
the Neapolitan accent to Naples. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine, 

THE FAMILIAR OF MEGAT PENDIA. 

A dozen years ago there lived on the 
banks of a large river, which flows into 
the Straits of Malacca, a king and the 
king’s heir. The latter was not the 
king’s son, but only some form of 
cousin or nephew; for in the state 
where they lived the succession is ar- 
ranged somewhat curiously. There are 
three great officers in this land, the 
king, the king’s heir and the Benda- 
hara; and when in the fulness of time 
the king dies, his heir succeeds him, 
while the Bendahara attains the 
rank of next in succession, and 
the dignities of the Bendahfira’s post 
meanwhile fall to the lot of the eldest 
son of the deceased monarch. The vir- 
tue of this system is that the ruler of 
the land is always the eldest son of a 
king, has had ample time to outgrow the 
rashness and the unrestrained passions 
of early youth, and has further quali- 
fied himself for the throne by years of 
service in subordinate positions. There 
is so much to be said in favor of this 
system that it cannot but fill one with 
admiration for the excellent theorist 
who devised it in the beginning. In 
practice, however, it has some obvious 
disadvantages. A Malay king has usu- 
ally an instinctive horror of his heir, 
even when the latter is his own flesh 
and blood; and when the man who 
occupies this position chances to be a 
mere relation, this aversion is multi- 
plied exceedingly. The king feels that 
his own son is being unfairly treated, 
and, since he holds power in his hands, 
he is sorely tempted to use up his heir 
and the Bendahfra more speedily than 
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nature intended, thus adopting a simple 
method of raising his son to the rank of 
king’s heir with as little delay as pos- 
sible. When this has been accom- 
plished he may begin to perceive that 
another of his sons is the more worthy, 
and since he has got his hand in by 
practice upon the vile bodies of the late 
heir and the deceased Bendahfra, he 
may experience some difficulty in draw- 
ing the line at the proper place, and in 
refraining from sending his own son 
to hob-nob with the injured ghosts of 
his predecessors. 

This system of succession has another 
disadvantage, for the king’s heir is not 
bound by very close ties to the king, and 
if the latter develops signs of unseemly 
longevity, mere murder, and not the 
more horrible crime of parricide, is nec- 
essary for his removal. This represents 
an obvious temptation difficult to resist, 
and the Bendahara who has two people 
between him and the throne finds him- 
self exposed to it in a twofold degree. 
At the time of which I write, however, 
primitive ideas of the fitness of things 
had been put somewhat out of gear by 
the presence of the calm and strangely 
impassive British government; and 
though all men hated the king, no one 
dreamed of aiding nature to remove him 
from the earth, to which his presence 
was an obvious insult. 

The king lived on the left bank of the 
river, and the heir had his home on the 
right bank, two hundred yards across 
the running water. This was in a way 
symbolical, for the king and his heir 
were in constant opposition, and the 
latter was invariably on the right side. 
A few miles up stream, in a long, strag- 
gling village which lined the waters of 
the river for a couple of miles, lived 
Megat Pendia, a thin and sour-faced 
man, with bleared, blood-shot eyes, 
shifty and vicious. This individual was 
much feared in his village and for many 
miles around, for he was reported to be 
a wizard; and one day a petition, bear- 
ing some hundreds of signatures, was 
presented to the Resident, praying for 
his expulsion from the State. The peti- 
tion gave chapter and verse for a dozen 
deaths, each one of which could be 
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traced to the familiar spirit which, 
speaking from the mouths of the 
stricken folk, hailed Megat Pendia as 
its father. 

The petition was obviously ridiculous, 
and no sensible man, of course, would 
lend an ear to it. How can educated 
Englishmen, who know so many things, 
and are withal so thoreughly enlight- 
ened, take any serious view of such an 
absurdity? But the State in question 
had then but recently come under Brit- 
ish protection, and the wise man who 
Was at that time its Resident cared far 
less for the opinions of educated and 
enlightened Englishmen than for the 
peace and happiness of the people over 
whom he ruled. He saw at once that 
action of some sort must be taken in 
order to allay the fears of the supersti- 
tious natives; he knew that it was hope- 
less to attempt to persuade them that 
Megat Pendia was no wizard, but 
merely a mild, though evil-looking, old 
gentleman with bleared eyes. There- 
fore, as he was too just a man to allow 
Megat Pendia to be driven from his 
house, or to be otherwise punished, he 
instructed me to aid the king’s heir in 
reprimanding the wizard for his evil 
practices, and in solemnly warning him 
of the troubles that would fall upon him 
if he did not mend his ways. 

The natives were loud in their prayers 
that Megat Pendia’s neck might be fixed 
in the fork of a bough, and that he 
might then, for a space, be held under 
water with his face in the mud; were 
this done, they declared, the swarm of 
grasshoppers that would arise from out 
the water would abundantly prove his 
guilt. I fear that I, in my youthful 
curiosity, regretted that the Resident 
could not see his way to applying this 
simple test, for I had so often heard 
Malays speak of this phenomenon as an 
invariable result of the immersion of a 
wizard, that I was anxious to witness it 
with my own eyes. This, however, was 
not to be, and accordingly one sunny 
afternoon Megat Pendia was called be- 
fore the king’s heir and myself to 
receive his warning. The heir was in a 
woeful fright, and nothing could hide 
the fear in his eyes, while I found it 
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difficult to maintain the solemn face 
which the occasion demanded. 

Megat Pendia shuffled in and squatted 
humbly on the ground, but his wicked 
little eyes blinked and glared at us most 
evilly. I had no doubt that the man 
firmly believed himself to be a wizard, 
and I was determined that he should be 
taught that there was risk in trying to 
frighten people; wherefore, as this part 
of the business had been allotted to me, 
I held forth glibly upon the wickedness 
of witchcraft in general, and of Megat 
Pendia’s conduct in particular, with the 
withering pungency to which the Malay 
language lends itself. The heir grew 
obviously more unhappy as the talk 
went on, while Megat Pendia glared at 
us with his sullen, angry eyes, and from 
time to time the raja broke in with 
words designed to propitiate and con- 
ciliate the wizard. In the end our vic- 
tim promised solemnly, with many 
heavy oaths, never again to allow his 
Familiar One to feast on the blood of 
men. “If he craves milk or eggs I will 
supply them,” said the heir, for all men 
know that Familiars can live, almost 
happily, inside a bamboo cane, if they 
be given these things to eat in plenty. 
But Megat Pendia took no notice of my 
friend's offer, and strode away mutter- 
ing sullenly to himself. I had not a 
doubt of the expediency of what we 
had done, for without it Megat Pendia’s 
own life might not have been too safe, 
and the people of the district would 
have known little ease or peace had no 
notice been taken of their petition. 
Nevertheless I felt somewhat sorry for 
the disreputable old creature, who had 
probably done little evil, even though 
he believed himself to have dabbled suc- 
cessfully in black magic. 

For a time I heard nothing more of 
good or bad concerning Megat Pendia, 
but a month or so later I chanced to 
cross the river to pay one of my many 
business visits to the king. He was an 
exceptionally unpleasant person, but for 
some reason, which I can never explain, 
and which I dimly feel was undoubt- 
edly to my discredit, he and I were on 
very friendly terms. Accordingly all 
minor business which had to be trans- 
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acted with him was usually entrusted 
to me, and I was as familiar a figure in 
his house as were any of his own people. 

I found him as usual sitting cross- 
legged on a long rattan chair, bare to 
the waist, with no cap or kerchief on 
his shaven head, and with a bulging 
quid of coarse Javanese tobacco wedged 
in between his gums and his lips. In 
his hand he held a pair of nippers, at- 
tached to a long silk handkerchief, with 
which, from time to time, he plucked a 
hair from his chin or body. Before en- 
tering his compound I could hear his 
roar, and the queer break of the notes 
when his voice ran up the scale in its 
excitement to a perilously high pitch. I 
gathered from this (for I knew my king 
well) that he had recently done some- 
thing mean or wicked, and was propor- 
tionately angry with his victim, whom 
he was now denouncing to all who sat 
within his gates. As I climbed up the 
stair ladder I could see his arm, and the 
fist which held the nippers, waving 
about his head to mark the periods of 
his speech; and he only dropped his 
voice to greet me before breaking out 
into a fresh torrent of abuse and self- 
justification. One of his people brought 
me a chair, and I sat down and listened. 

Megat Pendia, who was not present, 
was the cause of all these loud words 
and angry gesticulations. The wizard 
looked as though he was a contem- 
porary of Merlin, and it was therefore 
something of a shock to me to know 
that his mother had till quite lately 
been living. I was somewhat reassured 
when I ascertained that she was now 
dead, for extreme age is more unlovely 
in a Malay woman than in any other of 
God's creatures; and when I learned 
that her son had made her funeral a pre- 
text for an attempt to borrow money 
from the king, I began to understand 
the reason of his wrath. Megat Pen- 
dia’s mother was, in some sort, a rela- 
tion of the king's favorite coneubine, 
and, as he sat roaring in his long chair, 
the monarch was evidently aware that 
he had behaved shabbily in refusing the 
loan. Perhaps, too, he was a little 
afraid of the wizard’s powers, though 
courage was the one and only virtue 
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which relieved the Egyptian darkness 
of the king's character. But above all 
things the king was a miser, and the 
sense of duty and expediency had alike 
been lost sight of when the right thing 
could only be done by opening his be- 
loved money-bags. 

His present state of excitement 
needed no explanation, for when the 
Oriental Bank broke a few months be- 
fore I had seen the frightened, naked 
soul of the miser looking out of the 
king’s eyes while he sat panting and 
wiping the beads of sweat from his face 
and neck, as pile after pile of greasy, 
flabby notes in turn came up for exam- 
ination and sentence. I had known him 
do a thousand meannesses to those who 
might well have looked to him for kind- 
ness in return for long service and deep 
devotion, and I had never yet witnessed 
an occasion when his love of money had 
found a conqueror in any other purer 
emotion. 

Megat Pendia, I was told by the 
frightened inmates of the king’s com- 
pound, had returned to his home mut- 
tering angrily, and presaging grievous 
trouble for the king in the guise of visi- 
tations from another world; and though 
the people hated the master whom they 
served, they had no wish to see him die. 
“Where shall the vermin feed if not 
upon the head?’ asks the Malay prov- 
erb, and a man of rank can always find 
a crowd of idlers to cluster about him, 
just as the leanest pig in the jungle has 
no lack of parasites, 

Shortly afterwards a woeful illness 
fell upon the king, and while he was yet 
conscious he sent word to me to cross 
the river and join the crowd that sat 
about his head. He lay on a mat in the 
bilai, or reception-room, of his house, 
that he might die as publicly as pos- 
sible, with many to help him “through 
the strait and awful pass of death.” 
The room was large and bare, with ne 
furniture on the mat-covered floors, 
save only the thick mattress upon 
which the king lay, a brazier filled with 
red-hot embers, and one or two large 
brass spittoons. Two or three badly 
trimmed oil-lamps hung smoking from 
the ceiling, throwing a bright light upon 
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the sick man, and filling the corners of 
the room with shapeless masses of 
shadow. The place was crammed with 
Malays, of both sexes and all ages and 
conditions. The heir had visited the 
sick-room earlier in the day, and genu- 
ine tears of compassion had borne testi- 
mony to the known goodness of his 
heart; but his presence had occasioned 
such a paroxysm of wrath on the part 
of the king that he had been hustled 
somewhat unceremoniously out of the 
compound. The room was abominably 
close, and the air was heavy with the 
pungent smoke from the brazier and 
the reek of kerosene oil. Outside, under 
the open sky, the thermometer stood at 
about eighty; indoors it cannot have 
fallen far short of a hundred. 

For many nights I sat by the king’s 
side, sad at heart now that in truth my 
old friend was dying, pity for his suffer- 
ings effacing for the time the memory 
of his manifold iniquities, which were 
indeed as the sands of the seashore for 
multitude. But none the less the some- 
what grim humors of the scene ap- 
pealed to me irresistibly, and I ob- 
served all that passed around me as 
very quaintly illustrating the various 
characteristics of this strange people. 

The king was for the most part un- 
conscious; and from time to time a 
twitching of all his extremities, fol- 
lowed by a rippling of the muscles 
under the brown skin, like a gust of 
wind passing over the surface of a pool, 
ended in a fit of strong convulsions, 
when we, who sat nearest to him, laid 
violent hands upon him, to restrain his 
struggles and to shampoo his tortured 
limbs. Between whiles we sat speaking 
to one another in low tones, but, as 
there were near a hundred people pres- 
ent, the buzz of conversation made a 
considerable stir. The younger concu- 
bines of the king behaved in a manner 
which may have pleased a few, but cer- 
tainly can have edified nobody. While 
the convulsions held the king, they 
aided others in shampooing him in a 
somewhat perfunctory manner, and, un- 
less I am much mistaken, they made 
this part of their duty serve as an occa- 
sion for touching and pressing the 
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hands of one or another of the young 
rajas whose devotion to their dying 
monarch had ostensibly called them to 
his bedside. When the fit had passed, 
they sat a little back, and entered with 
spirit into what the Malays call the 
game of eye-play with such of the vis- 
itors as chanced to take their fancy. 
And all the time their king and husband 
lay within a foot or two of them, fight- 
ing for his life with rending pants and 
gasps. Only one of his wives showed 
any real sympathy with his sufferings, 
or anxiety to stay his ebbing life; she 
was his queen, and her rank and im- 
portance both hung upon the length of 
the king’s days. 

Those who held themselves to have 
deserved well of the king, those who 
had aided him in his evil doings, those 
who had followed him in good and bad 
fortune alike, those who had pandered 
to his many vices, and the survivors of 
those who had been his teachers when 
he was young, were all present, longing 
for an hour of lucidity, when the gen- 
erosity born of the fear of death might 
unloose the strings of the royal money- 
bags and make any one of them a rich 
man. I could mark the hunger in their 
eyes, the hatred of one another that 
filled them, and the boding anxiety lest 
the king should not recover conscious- 
ness in time to serve their purposes. 

The medicine-men were in full force, 
for the European doctors had pro- 
nounced the case beyond human skill. 
The king was suffering from tumor on 
the brain, they said, and in a day or two 
at the most his life would be required 
of him. But among a superstitious peo- 
ple hope is never lost; a fiend causes the 
ailment, and if he can be routed all will 
in the end be well. So the medicine- 
men pattered charms and exorcisms un- 
ceasingly, and when the fits seized the 
king, the most daring and the most 
mendacious among them would cry out 
that he beheld the Baéjang (the Familiar 
One) and his horrible spouse the Lang 
Sdir (the Weird Kite-Hag) sitting over 
against the body of their victim. I 
could see a shudder of fear ripple over 
the listeners when this cry was raised, 
and those nearest to the king would 
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loose their hold on him, and draw back 
suddenly, so that his head fell with a 
slap, like that of the excellent Manta- 
lini when released from the grasp of his 
startled footman. 

Every now and again the king would 
regain consciousness, and at such times 
he would gurgle out vows never again 
to do evil, to pray with regularity and 
precision, to forego gambling and other 
pleasant vices, to spend much money in 
alms, and generally to be a credit to his 
ancestors and a glory to those who 
would come after him. 

Once he asked faintly for his gurn, a 
little, shrivelled pilgrim who had taught 
him in his youth to read the Koran and 
to understand a few of the tenets of his 
faith. The gurn came with alacrity, his 
face wreathed in smiles, while his ad- 
vance through the squatting crowd was 
followed by angry, envious glances 
from a score of eyes. The old man sat 
down at the head of the mat upon 
which the king lay, and the silence of 
eager curiosity fell upon the listening 
people. 

“Majesty, thy servant is here in thy 
presence,” whispered the pilgrim in the 
king’s ear. 

The king glanced up at him, with 
heavy, tired eyes, upon which the film 
of death was already forming. 

“Gurn,” he said in a hoarse, faint 
voice, “Gurn, is it thou? Thou hast ever 
been a good gurn to me.” 

The gurn’s smile widened till his red, 
betel-stained gash of a mouth extended 
almost from ear to ear. Then very 
slowly and painfully the king lifted up 
his hands until they rested upon his 
breast, and with the fingers of his left 
hand he began to draw off a magnificent 
diamond ring which he wore upon his 
right. It came easily enough, for the 
king had lost much flesh during his ill- 
ness, and presently he held it up before 
his eyes in the full glare of the lamps. 
The gurn’s face was a study, as it 
worked with eagerness and avarice, 
while he seemed hardly able to keep his 
hands from clutching at the blazing 
gem. A sigh of admiration of the stone, 
and of disgust that it should be wasted 
upon the gurn, swept over the crowd 
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who sat about the king, and for full two 
minutes the ring twirled and flashed be- 
fore our eyes, while a dead silence 
reigned. 

Then the king spoke again. “Gurn,” 
he repeated, “thou hast been a good 
gurn to me.” Then very, very slowly 
he replaced the ring upon his finger. 
“May God reward thee, O Gurn!” he 
said piously, and, calmly closing his 
eyes, pretended to fall into a deep sleep. 

The master passion of the miser was 
strong in death, and the gurn’s face 
Wore a very sour look as he shambled 
back to his seat among the watchers. 
The little incident seemed to have 
raised the spirits of every one present 
with the sole exception of the gurn him- 
self. 

On the next night the king again re- 
gained consciousness for a space, and 
once more called for the gurn. He was 
now terribly weak, and the hour of 
death seemed to be drawing very near. 

“The Familiar One of Megat Pendia,” 
said an old medicine-man, “is passing 
strong. He will have his will of the 
king, and I, even I, am without the 
power to drive him forth. No man 
other than Megat Pendia can save the 
king now; he has caused this grievous 
sickness, and he will not stay his hand 
until the end has come. Therefore the 
king will die; and Megat Pendia will go 
unscathed, for that is the white man’s 
law. Sa Allah! Sa Tihan-ku! All our 
eyes are alike black, but the fate of each 
man differs from the fate of his fel- 
lows.” 

This time, when the gurn came to sit 
at the head of the king’s mat, his face 
wore no smile of hope and expectation. 
He was very glum and sullen, and when 
the king enquired of him concerning his 
chances in a future life, he was pro- 
foundly depressing. 

“Shall I be saved?” asked the king in 
that thin, far-away voice which sounded 
so strangely from his lips. 

“God alone knows!” ejaculated the 
gurn, with the air of one who took the 
most gloomy view of the situation. 
“All who are saved see the lam-alif at 
the hour of death. Dost thou see it, O 
king?’ 
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The lam-alif are the letters which 
form the first portion of the profession 
of Mahomedan faith, and the dulled 
eyes of the king sought the dingy ceil- 
ing-cloth above his head in the hope of 
seeing there the characters which be- 
tokened his eternal salvation. At last 
he said: “Gurn, I behold the lam-alif !”’ 

“Then, O king, thy hour is come,” 
was the answer. 

The king lay staring at the ceiling- 
cloth with lack-lustre eyes, but with an 
eager fascination very curious to see. 
Then his limbs stiffened slightly, his 
eyes closed, and his jaw fell. 

The silence which had held the peo- 
ple during this last scene was shat- 
tered to fragments in a moment. “The 
king is dead! Sa Allah, the king is 
dead!” cried everyone. The women set 
up their discordant lamentations. The 
queen threw herself upon the mat at 
the king’s side, and screamed shrilly for 
the life which in passing had shorn her 
of rank and power. The concubines let 
down their back hair in as becoming a 
manner as they could, and made belief 
to pull it, while their bright eyes flashed 
love-glances through their waving 
tresses. The self-seekers, who now 
saw their last hopes blighted, groaned 
aloud, and for full five minutes the 
noise of mourning was indescribable. 
Then suddenly a voice came from the 
corpse. “I am not dead yet,” it said. 
The king’s eyes opened, his mouth 
closed, and in a faint whisper he asked 
for unleavened bread and molasses. 
They were brought to him, but he could 
only eat a mouthful, and soon after he 
again relapsed into a state of uncon- 
sciousness, from which it seemed prob- 
able that he would never again recover. 

At dawn I left him, and returned 
across the river to my house. I took a 
bath, and, as it chanced to be a Sunday, 
I thought that I would go and look for 
a snipe before turning in. My way led 
up the right bank of the river, through 
the long straggling village in which 
Megat Pendia dwelt. As I passed 
through the fruit-zroves in the cool 
freshness of the early morning, the 
strong contrast to the stuffy, squalid 
place in which I had spent the night 
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made it difficult to realize that the two 
scenes could be part and portion of the 
same land. The trees and shrubs and 
all the masses of greenery about me 
were drenched with dew, which glis- 
tened and shone in the bright sunlight; 
the chorus of the birds, all joining to- 
gether in their splendid morning song, 
the purest music ever heard, fell grate- 
fully on my ears; a pack of monkeys 
were whooping and barking in the 
jungles across the river. Everything 
was cool, and sweet, and pure, and all 
the world seemed newly washed with 
dew. I revelled in the beauty of the 
scene, and found it difficult to believe 
that the sordid death-bed of the king, 
with all the greed and lasciviousness 
which had made it hideous to witness, 
could find a home in such an enchant- 
ing land. 

Presently I met a Malay hurrying 
down the path in the direction from 
which I had come. “Whither away?’ I 
asked, for this question is a cordial 
greeting among Malays. 

“IT go to summon the washers of the 
dead,” said the man, halting to speak 
to me. 

“Who is dead?” I asked. 

“My father, Megat Pendia,” replied 
the man; “he died an hour ago.” 

“What ailed him?’ I asked. 

“I know not; but he was a very old 
man. He died from old age, I fancy.” 

I did not go on to the snipe-grounds, 
but turned back to the station, and sent 
a dresser to examine Megat Pendia’s 
body, for I feared that he might have 
met with foul play. In due course I 
received the dresser’s report, and his 
certificate left no doubt that death had 
been due to natural causes. 

In the afternoon I crossed the river 
to see how it fared with the king. At 
the gate of his compound I met one of 


his people. “The king is better,” said 
the man. “Megat Pendia died this 


morning, and the Familiar One hath de- 
parted.” 

The room in which the king had lain 
stretched during his illness was empty 
now, save for four or five women who 
ministered to him. I had been warned 
that I should find him better, but I was 
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not prepared for an almost complete 
recovery. The king was sitting on the 
long rattan chair, as of old, eating un- 
leavened bread and molasses raven- 
ously. His concubines, very demure 
and sober, with their modest eyes 
pinned to the floor-mats, squatted 
around him, tending him with extreme 
assiduity. He said that he was weak 
and very hungry, but otherwise quite 
well. 

“I am told that Megat Pendia died 
when the day was dawning,” he said 
significantly. “It was at that hour that 
the Evil One left me.” 

The king lived to break all his pious 
vows, and died a couple of years later 
with a heavy load of new crimes to bear 
before the Judgment Seat. But at that 
time I was far away on the east coast 
of the Peninsula, and I know not 
whether the lam-alif came to comfort 
his last moments with an assurance of 
certain salvation. 

The European doctors, never at a loss, 
explained that the growth of the tumor 
on the king’s brain had been suddenly 
arrested, and the case was quoted as 
one of unparalleled interest. But the 
Malays say that the king went near to 
losing his life at the hands of Megat 
Pendia’s Familiar, and that the timely 
death of its owner alone prevented the 
Evil One from completing its work of 
destruction. Both these views have a 
good deal to recommend them; but the 
narrator of these coincidences has a 
leaning to the Malay theory, and until 
we know a little more than we do at 
present about what passes behind the 
veil, it would perhaps be rash to express 
a final opinion. 


Hueu CLIFFORD. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE MINOR POETS. 

My frank confession that I keep a 
wastepaper-basket for presentation 
copies of poems by minstrels personally 
unknown to me has aroused mixed feel- 
ings. One result is that minor poets 
write from a variety of places, saying 
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that they have read the cruel intelli- 
gence in the Bungay Mail, and that, of 
course, I must make an exception for 
them. They then send poems, both in 
print and MS. Next, ladies write let- 
ters beginning “Monster!” (not at all as 
Blanche Amory used the phrase), and 
reminding me of the fate of Keats, and 
how he choked on his first crust of 
bread after reading a cruel critique in 
the Edinburgh Review. They have found 
my remarks in “The Lady of Leisure.” 
Somehow the public so dearly love the 
second-hand that they never read any- 
thing where it appeared first; they have 
always seen, elsewhere, an article about 
an article about an article, about a book 
on this or that, and so on. Then they 
sit down and let fly at the author of the 
book. 

Eh bien, in spite of the wastepaper- 
basket, I am not really a Nero. The re- 
pository alluded to is, however, the best 
place for much volunteered minstrelsy. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold used to give such 
offerings to the porter at his club, who 
must have possessed a queer rather 
than a valuable collection. Mr. Brown- 
ing was a great butt of poets: he used to 
answer them with his unfailing ur- 
banity. I remember his story of a 
poet who kept returning to the charge, 
and asking Mr. Browning to “place” 
him among contemporaries. “I may 
not, as yet, be precisely a rival of your- 
self, sir,” he wrote, “but, at all events, 
I do think I am better than Coventry 
Patmore or Austin Dobson.” In the 
same way, as we recently learned, Mr. 
Patmore confessedly preferred his own 
“Tamworth Church” (I think that was 
the name) to fifty such poems as 
“Maud.” The poet is a ticklish creature 
to handle. “It may be that only silence 
suiteth best.” 

For my part, I regard the relations 
between a scribbler like the present 
monster and the enthusiastic public as 
a kind of game which ought to be 
played with good-humor. The stran- 
gers who send down so many covers of 
poetry books and bad novels want to 
get praise in a letter (which, as we 
know, some of them quote in print) or 
desire a favorable review. If they suc- 
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ceed, the man they bowl at is caught 
out or stumped. But if he plays their 
deliveries neatly away into the waste- 
paper-basket, it is he who scores—I 
take it for granted that the said deliver- 
ies are not on the spot. 

Conscience whispers that I have not 
played away many good and deserving 
length balls in this ignominious manner. 
I think that “Admirals All” appeared 
first in Longman’s Magazine (however, 
that goes to the editor’s credit), and I 
am delighted to see that the publi¢ ap- 
preciates Mr. Newbolt’s Muse. We all 
like to “discover” poets; critics “dis- 
cover’ a fresh poet once a month. I 
doubt if Mr. Kipling’s “Departmental 
Ditties” were reviewed in England any- 
where before they were noticed in the 
Ship, and I wish that the person who 
has my copy of the odd-shaped first edi- 
tion would return it. Still, the enor- 
mous majority of poetry books is wholly 
worthless, except that the writing of 
them pleases the author as much as if 
he were a Milton or a Shelley. That is 
no reason why he should invade the 
peaceful homes of perfect strangers 
with his rhymes. The recipient will re- 
tort:— 


Cet animal est tres méchant, 
Quand on Vattaque il se défend. 


The craze for writing letters to total 
strangers is not a good humor. The 
Brontés indulged in it greatly, but as a 
rule young people of sense and taste do 
not pester strangers. Not to answer, or 
to answer through an amanuesis, is, I 
think, a legitimate part of the defensive 
game. I think so because, after an- 


Lewis Carroll’s Humor.—The second 
number of the Longbow gives some 
amusing pieces of Lewis Carroll’s 
humor from the forgotten pages of Ox- 
ford pamphlets. During the election at 
Oxford in 1865 he gave vent to the fol- 
lowing Euclidean definition: “Plain su- 
perficiality is the character of a speech 
in which, any two points being taken, 


swering what seemed a natural ques 
tion by a stranger, I have found that 
autograph hunting was the real object 
in view. Probably most writers owe 
much to strangers who kindly send in- 
formation, perhaps from places as re- 
mote as Madagascar. One is only too 
happy to hear from such travellers and 
observers, but the autograph trap is 
another affair, or the advertisement 
trap. On these principles the game is 
played. 

New poetry seems to be in high es- 
teem at his moment, and Mr. Stephen 
Phillips is to be congratulated on a sud- 
den leap into the position of the latest 
discovered minstrel. I have not en- 
joyed the opportunity of seeing his new 
book, but would venture to play the 
part of the slave at the Roman triumph. 
Many new poets have I seen crowned 
in the city, but their laurels are already 
sere, while probably fresh journalistic 
bays are even now being twined for 
some yet more recent “supreme head of 
song,” as Amurath to Amurath suc- 
ceeds. Mr. Phillips cannot reckon on 
three years’ reign, unless somebody 
discovers—(1) that he is a plagiarist 
(say, from Sir Lewis Morris), (2) that he 
is improper, (3) that he is unintelligible. 
Mr. Swinburne was called improper 
(not absolutely without a shadow of 
plausibility); Mr. Rossetti was called 
improper; Longfellow was called a 
plagiary (by Poe); Tennyson and 
Browning were unintelligible. The 
showers of stones ought, by all prece- 
dent, to arrive before the crowns of 
laurels. 


ANDREW LANG. 


the speaker is found to lie wholly with 
regard to those two points.” A note is 
also given on the right appreciation of 
examiners: “A takes in ten books and 
gets a third class; B takes in the exam- 
iners and gets a second. Find the value 
of the examiners in terms of books; also 
their value in terms when no examina- 
tion is held.” 















